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The Hairs of Your Head 


THE NUN’S STORY, an American novel of a Belgian nun’s dis- | 
enchantment with religious life, has had a large success on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Sister M. Mathias, an American living in Europe, | 
argues that the author of the book did not penetrate the meaning of 
religious life and that the resulting portrayal is a travesty. Sister 
M. Mathias teaches art at the Villa Schifanoia, Florence. 


SISTER M. Matruias, O.P. 


THERE has been a great deal of comment in American Catholic | 
magazines on the book, The Nun’s Story, by Catherine Hulme. | 
It may be of interest to Irish and English Catholics to hear the | 
opinion of an American nun, especially of one living in Europe. | 
For in part, the controversial character of this work springs from | 
the disparity between American and Continental culture — and 
especially between their typical interpretations of Catholic, and of § 
religious life. 


It was not surprising to me to hear that this story is being filmed 
in the United States. For I find in the book a bit of Hollywood | 
honey spread on a piece of Belgian bread of the “Jansen” variety. § 
Just as in the average Hollywood movie one does not sense the ® 
real drama of “boy meets girl’’, so this novel or biography doas- 
not come to grips with the fundamental verity that gives meaning 
to the religious life: the doctrine of the Mystical Body, which 
involves Christ, His love for His brethren, their love for each other. 
When one reads just a little of the thoughts of another religious —) 
a European, at least in training —in an American convent, one) 
is brought up sharply against this stone, which builders of they 
Belgian convent reject, and which was ignored by the Belgian] 
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Sister and the author. Witness Thomas Merton examining himself 
on the recitation of the Office: ‘““The One Man who suffers in the 
Psalms, who cries out to God in them and by God is heard, this 
One Man is the Whole Christ . . . It is a relatively small thing to 
awaken, in the recitation of a Psalm, to my own personal sonship 
of God (but even this we do not find in Sister Luke). Far more 
marvellous is the greater consolation of the Mystery of my oneness 
with all the other sons of God in the One Son of God, the Mystical 
Christ.”” (From Bread in the Wilderness; my own comment added 
in parenthesis.) 


For much of the superficiality in this book I cite the author. 
She has been lauded in reviews for her restraint, but I find it the 
kind of restraint which refrains from handling any eternal truths 
with precision, or holding to them with persistence. In fact, I find 
the whole tone of this story — supposedly of life in a Catholic 
convent — amazingly Protestant. There is expressed, for instance, 
a love for the music and ceremonial of Catholic worship, without 
comprehending the essence of it, which is like a visitor’s view. As 
to the Mass, central act of the life of any convent day, it is passed 
over with monstrous unconcern. The reception of Communion is 
considered its principal end, as Sister Luke justifies her absence by 
the fact that she can receive the Holy Eucharist in the operating 
room of the hospital. This may be a necessary substitution at 
times, but no nun who knows the first rudiments of the spiritual 
life would equate the sacrament and the Sacrifice in this. fashion. 
Later in the story comes the moment when Sister Luke decides 
to refer her moral actions to God alone, and not to any human 
authority. This may be normal human behaviour, even in a Catholic, 
but it takes an artist to give us the dramatic overtones, such as, 
for instance, Graham Greene does in handling Scobie.: 


The height of Protestant subjectivism, and of the American 
movieland form of sweetness and light, is reached in the presenta- 
tion of the scene of the taking of final vows. Sister Luke makes a 
mental reservation when she vocally promises her life to God, and 
this is recorded as if to say, ‘““She went to the cupboard to get the 
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sugar.”” Perhaps it must be remarked that the author breathes an 
atmosphere in America in which marriage is often entered into as 
a contract in which two parties, each having experimented two or 
three times previously, say, “Until death do us part,” with tongue 
in cheek. Perhaps the book does a service, also, in showing that a 
“career” based on such a premise — or promise — collapses. But it 
will take a perceptive reader to adduce this as the cause: the author 
does no such constructing. There is no continuity even hinted at 
between this act and any of the personal drama which follows. 


The author of course is being objective. The tale is to be told — 
as it happened, nothing added, nothing subtracted. In his book, 
How Not to Write a Play, Walter Kerr comments on our modern 
genius for this kind of writing: ‘““We are accurate. We do not 
cheat . . . The knack we have for duplicating the dawdling that 
goes on in the world fills us with pious satisfaction. But,” he says, 
“realism imposes a completeness of detail and a casualness of | 
deportment” that though it “‘does not deny the possibility of drama 
does postpone its appearance.”’ He is talking about the slow move- | 
ment of realistic drama. In this story, the movement is not slow, } 
it is disjointed. If this is life, it is not art. 


When the author does get dramatic, she is too tempted by 
murders! I acknowledge that I was very receptive to the first of 
the murders. Perhaps this is because the section on Sister Luke’s 
life in the mental hospital is masterfully handled. Here is realism 
of a high order: the ugly facts are told, but with a sense of the 
mystery of which they are a part. The author and her protagonist | 
are one, and the reader is drawn easily into their world. We find’ 
ourselves standing in awe before the mystery of suffering and of 
sacrifice. Charity and compassion reign in the lives of the Sisters; § 
human values tend to supersede the minutiae of convent regulations § 
as ends. The murder of the saintly and beloved Sister is a moment, 
gripping in its horror, and purging in its tragedy. And the after-§ 
math is poignant: the Sisters continue their labours of love without§ 
recriminations. But the fabric of the novel cannot sustain thi 
dramatic height twice, at least not under circumstances which are 
very much the same. 
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In other places where the tale purports to be dramatic or realistic, 
I find it replete with cliches and pat little ideas, like: All Italians 
eat garlic. All colonials are lusty. All those trained in Jesuit schools 
write the same hand. Nuns never move in chapel. A nun’s mind 
is wholly absorbed in self-examination. The last two of these smooth 
little bombs would be detonated after a year in the convent. 


Another preconception is that a religious vocation cannot stand 
the test of living among the worldly for a short time. I could hear 
the author saying this to me as she put Sister Luke through the 
week of squirming and suffering on shipboard. She seems to doubt 
that any nun, faced with these worldly joys, could really want to 
give them up. The truth is that Sister Luke cannot hold up her 
head and say she does. So I am glad that in the end she returns to 
the world, — though it takes her almost twenty years, and much 
devious reasoning to reach the decision. But may I tell another 
nun’s story? There are many other Sisters besides myself who have 
spent a week on shipboard. And I imagine that many were as 
amused as I at the suggestion that one’s peace of mind must vanish 
at the sight of the lovers’ shadows in the moonlight! (A vocation 
wouldn’t last very long in Italy on these terms.) What Christ 
promised to those who give up father or mother, sister or brother, 
wife or children —‘“‘a hundred-fold, pressed down and shaken 
together, even in this life,’ is a reality. The midnight strains and 
the moonlight shadows become a source of joyful union with 
God — of exultation of the goodness of God in His creation, — 
and of petition for His mercy on youth, so dear to His heart for 
their innate purity and idealism. 


There is the same exaggeration in Sister Luke’s reaction to the 
electric alarm, rung for the daily rising in the convent. She doesn’t 
tell how many there are who sleep through the alarm each morning! 
On one of our first mornings under such a regime, one of the 
postulants of our group, thinking her alarm was ringing at home, 
called out: ““Tommy, please turn that thing off.’ Any humorous 
incident of this kind has been carefully deleted from this nun’s 


story. 
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Nor do I think there are any mature nuns who leave a T 
uncrossed when a day-time bell rings. In the Constitutions of the 
Sisters of Penance of the Third Order of St. Dominic, which are of 
medieval origin, we read: “The bell should be rung twice for 
Office. The first signal should be given by a few strokes only, on 
hearing which the Sisters must begin to prepare by leaving off the: 
occupations in which they are engaged, and not beginning new. 
ones. For the second signal the bell should be rung long enough 
to all the Sisters who are in the most distant parts of the house 
to go thence to the Choir.” (Italics my addition.) It seems that 
human nature was already old enough then to be understood. 
Who is responsible for such a misreading of it in the nineteenth 
or twentieth century? 


One of the problems of the Belgian Order of Sisters is to har- 
monise active and contemplative life. It is not a unique problem 
for this Community: it is one of the twentieth-century problems 
for Religious. The rules of many semi-active Communities were 
written for enclosed life. When the Sisters temporarily emerge 
from the cloister, they are to act as if they are still in it — closing 
their eyes to what is around them, and carrying on interiorily the 
practices their Sisters are performing in the convent. But the great 
founders of active orders did not act thus. St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, whose ideals were to combine action and contemplation, 
took the world to their hearts when they were abroad, and carried 
it to the convent to deposit at the feet of Christ. In their hours 0 
prayer and contemplation they harvested and stored up graces fo 
themselves and those to whom they would minister. ““To contem 
plate and to give to others the fruits of contemplation” is th 
motto of the Dominican Order. 
L 

We are dealing again with the concept of the Mystical Body. 
It is a concept which has lain dormant in religious consciousnes 
for several centuries. Twentieth century philosophies and heresies. 
including Communism, have helped to bring it to the fore. Bu 
we are still feeling the effects of the eighteenth-century heresy calle 
Jansenism. 
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As Sister Mary Francis says in A Right to be Merry (which is a 
book almost too white in its presentation of convent life, while 
this is too black), ‘‘“Some pious books . . . seem to teach that the 
way to make a roaring success of your religious life is to become a 
teal glutton for everything your nature abhors and to eschew 
anything joyous or agreeable like the plague. Superiors, of course 
... have a sacred duty to make life as unpleasant for their subjects 
as they possibly can.” This attitude seems to be the accepted 
coinage in many Continental convents, though I note that European 
religious are as scandalised by American ways as we are by theirs. 
Which simply seems to prove than an American cannot write 
about European — at least Continental European — convent life. 


In the same book: Sister Mary Francis tells of a retreat master, 
“an aged and experienced friar,’ who said that the unfailing gauge 
of a community’s fervour was the hilarity of its recreations. What 
can we say of the stilted periods in the Belgian convent, in which 
there is no joy, no relaxation, absolutely no “‘re-creation’’? 


I would certainly say that the means is mistaken for the end in 
this Community. How much like Greek athletes, or Nazi officers, 
these nuns appear, schooling themselves to be “‘Living Rules’’; 
steeeling their bodies and emotions for a heroic life of natural virtue. 
I say natural, not supernatural, because, though they have “All for 
Jesus” on their lips, they consider these words a “‘talisman’’ which 
they hope will “work” to make their lives more bearable. Their 
aim is efficiency of the body politic, conformity of the individual 
until he becomes a “‘solitary cell situated somewhere below speech 
level in a vast organic body which saw, spoke, and thought for her 
and which cared for her with scrupulous charity while carrying her 
upwards to an unknown place.”” What kind of mystic deism is this? 
It is not Catholicism. 


God’s law,’ on the other hand, is the law of charity. “Little 
children, love one another.” These children have no opportunity 
to love one another, for they have cut out of their lives every 
possible avenue of fraternal charity. The law which is suspicious 
1. Reviewed in this Issue 
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of the least look, word, or touch between two persons who have 
consecrated their lives to God, is the law inspired by Jansenism, 
Albigensianism, Manicheanism, heresies which the Church has 
condemned through the ages because of their fallacial teachings 
concerning the nature of man, the origin of evil, and their suspicions 
of the affections. 


Under Jansenistic inspiration, the individual human being 
loses his dignity. The nuns efface themselves along the walls in 
order to give the hallways a look of peace and quiet! Is man made 
for the Sabbath, or the Sabbath for man? Their schooling trans- 
forms them so that “‘there is no more self to ask, “Was I truly. 


called’ ?’’ Does God want the robot who is left? 


“The hairs of your yead are all numbered,” Our Lord said. 
These words keep coming to me in reference,to this book. It may 
be because of the beautiful picture they present of God as our 
Father. It may be because of the annoyance I felt at the importance 
attached in this saga, to the cutting of nuns’ hair. The author is 
anxious over what she calls the almost universal “‘disturbance o 
the imagination” about the coiffeurs of Sisters. Though this may 
be one of the worries of the world, the children of the twentieth 
century begin to solve it early. An American child at Camp Darby, 
Leghorn, asked one of our Sisters recently: ““Does your top come 
off?” 


Postscript. Sister M. Mathias writes from Florence that Kathry 
Hulme, the author of the book, became a Catholic in 1951, but tha 
this does not alter her contention that the book is Protestant in tone 
She adds that Warner Brothers have bought the rights to make 
film of the story. Their scouts have toured Europe, they visited th 
Belgian convent and talked with Sister Mathias in Florence. They 
went to the Belgian Congo in September to study the situation there! 
“But of course,” Sister Mathias adds, ‘‘the theme is too large and 
complex for movie producers to handle, especially when the novelis 
has not penetrated its psychological and theological depths.” 


Union With Christ Suffering 


B. Dent, a well-known New Zealand writer, explores the problems 
of how we can fulfil our Baptismal calling to suffer and die with Christ. 


BARBARA DENT 


“CHRISTO confixus sum Cruci: vivo ego,‘vivit vero in me Christus.” 
With Christ I hang upon the Cross, and yet I am alive; or rather, 
not I; it is Christ that lives in me. (Gal. 2:19-20.) 

Thus St. Paul summarises the heights of the spiritual life, attained 
in the Unitive Way, wherein the soul is lived by Christ, and exists 
no longer of itself, but with him as its life principle. It is a husk 
inhabited by the seed germ of the divine. Note how intimately 
St. Paul relates the Cross to the Unitive Way. Not until the soul so 
closely identifies itself with Christ’s sufferings, as to be crucified 
with him, can it be said that he lives in it to the exclusion of itself. 

It must be really and truly stripped of self, and this entails not 
just the outward appearance of renunciation of possessions, but the 
inward and spiritual relinquishment of absolutely everything into 
God’s hands that He may have the ordering of it as he wills. It 
means willing, humble and loving participation in a degree of 
suffering beyond the comprehension of the majority of souls. It 
means the earthly experiencing of the fires of purgatory, con- 
sciously and deliberately, instead of passively and involuntarily 
entered into. 

Let it be understood that one cannot expect an obvious, dignified 
form of crucifixion, the courageous endurance of which will win 
the world’s applause and respect. Was not Christ killed in circum- 
stances of the greatest humiliation, where his most sacred act was 
the object of ridicule and scorn? What else then, can that soul 
expect that seeks to be oned with him? If God allows his saints to 
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be honoured by men, he makes sure that their interior humiliations : 
are so great that they never for one moment think they deserve 
anything but contempt and abuse, and so are merely further shamed 
by men’s praise. 

The souls being prepared for this state of union perceive how 
dreadfully Christ must have suffered, knowing he had what all 
men needed for their joy and salvation, and what so few would | 
accept from him. They, as would-be apostles, enter into this suffering 
with him, knowing that the love and sacrifice that is offered is 
unacceptable to, even hated by the very ones who most need it, 
and to whom the apostle most longs to give it. 


“Crucify him! Crucify him!’ 

Christ is silent. What is there to say? Instead, he offers himself 
as the Victim for the salvation of those very ones who so entirely 
repudiate and scorn him. He suffers for those who inflict suffering 
on him. 

The Crucifixion is unavoidable, both for Christ and the soul that 
desires to be identified with him. Identification with him means 
sharing in his work, and his work was the salvation of souls by 
means of the Crucifixion. He surely loved his Cross, since it was the 
symbol and fulfillment of his infinite love for men, and so, as souls 
grow in love of the Cross, they become more one with him. 

Loving both him and his Cross, they become aware of the Suffer- 
ing Christ both in themselves and in others. “Compassionate your 
Saviour,” becomes for them the loving and succouring of the 
Suffering Christ wherever he can be found. They begin to outgrow 
personal hurt, for love of Christ means the death of self-love, an 
as they die to self they understand that it is a lack of realism t 
feel offended at an injustice, to be insulted when slighted, to suffer 
for oneself when unappreciated or rejected or hated. What ig 
offended and attacked by the cruelty and lacklove of one human té 
another, is the justice, the majesty, the charity of God. This is wha 
one must resent—not what is directed at one personally. 

Thus one learns to suffer not for one’s own ego, but for th 
Absolute, for the attack on Goodness itself, fastened into time an 
space in the Suffering Christ, the personification of all the absolutes 
abused in person by those he came, in love, to serve and save. 
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In other words, out of love of Christ, the soul learns to suffer 
for his suffering rather than its own. It yearns to succour Christ, 
not pity itself. Thus it enters deeper and deeper into pain. To the 
soul that desires only him and gives itself generously to his action, 
God sends deluges of suffering. Opened to the divine action dis- 
guised in pain, it is inundated, until its agony reaches that pitch 
which is humanly unendurable. If at this point of anguish, it does 
not withdraw its consent, it is forced, if it is to avoid madness, to 
cast itself onto, or rather, into, Christ. If it is to assimilate and 
transmute this tidal wave of grace concealed in the form of in- 
supportable affliction, it has no alternative but to hurl itself upon 
Christ, imploring the Suffering Jesus within to bear this pain with 
and for it, making of itself a vessel filled with the Crucified. 

Then and then only can it go past the pitch of human endurance. 
Then and then only does it enter into an infinite capacity for 
suffering. Then and then only is there no end to its pain, no point 
at which it reaches saturation level. For Christ’s agony was infinite 
and if one offers him one’s heart to suffer in, then one opens it to 
infinite pain. The prospect would be intolerable did one not at the 
same time enter spiritually into infinite love and infinite joy. 

In this way the soul ceases to be itself imitating Christ, and 
becomes itself lived, inhabited and possessed by Christ. By opening 
itself to the unendurable, it is pitchforked into the Unitive Way, 
as the only alternative to annihilation. This is different from offering 
up pain—this is being pain. This is not drawing comfort and 
strength from the prospect of the Suffering Christ, who suffers tor 
me out of love—this is being the Suffering Christ, so united with 
him that he is I suffering, and I am he suffering. 

Where human nature cannot preserve itself in sanity any longer, 
‘so intense is the pitch of suffering, then salvation lies in this course, 
and in no other. This is to die to the self of natural suffering (which 
is a form of egotism, being composed of hurt pride, wounded self 
love, etc.) and to be reborn into the Suffering Christ, which means 
union with suffering manking as well, and release from self. Freedom 
and joy are attained in the midst of the naturally insupportable, 
which has now become supernaturally supportable. 

One enters into the very core of humiliation and self-nothingness, 
which is the experiencing of one’s complete dependence upon 
} grace. “Alone I can do nothing—but with God all things are 
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Blessed Imelda Lambertini 


Blessed Imelda died at the age of twelve in 1333, consumed with love 
of Christ whom she had just received in Holy Communion. Father 
Boyle, a medievalist of growing reputation, marshals the historical 
evidence for the occurrence, showing it as an object-lesson on the 
power of love for Christ. He concludes with the text of the Mass for 
her feast, a beautiful example of the Church’s use of Scripture in her 
liturgy. Father Boyle is a professor at the Angelicum University, 
Rome. 


LEONARD BOYLE, O.P. 


IN the small church of St. Sigismond in Bologna, not very far 
from the University and from the great church in which St. Dominic’ 
is buried, there stands the rather simple tomb of one of his) 
Dominican daughters, the little Imelda Lambertini. Above the! 
casket containing her relics there is a waxen figure of a young 
Dominican novice in a white habit. On her head there is a bridal 
wreath. On her face the artist has placed a reposeful look of utter 
happiness. For she, the young Bride of Christ, died of the joy of 
being united at last to her Saviour in Holy Communion. 

Imelda now lies some distance away from Valdipietra, the place} 
where she lived as a nun and was originally buried, and the’ 
Dominican nuns whom she joined there in the first half of the® 
fourteenth century no longer own the convent in which the miracle 
associated with Imelda took place in 1333. But in the fourteenthi§ 
century the convent of Valdipietra, which lay outside the walls offf 
Bologna, was a flourishing community of perhaps forty Dominicam§ 
nuns. When the convent came into Dominican hands is not at allg 
clear. Once, indeed, the property had belonged to the Cluniaci 
monks, but by the end of the thirteenth century the Dominicang 
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nuns were certainly installed there. Of late there has been some 
discussion whether or not the community at Valdipietra was at all 
Dominican in Imelda’s time, and, consequently, whether or not 
Imelda was ever a Dominican, but the query appears to rest on a 
common misconception. Like the Dominican Friars the Dominican 
nuns lived under the rule of St. Augustine, but this no more made 
them Augustinians than it made the Dominican friars belong to 
the Augustinian Order. Hence the fact that we find the nuns of 
Valdipietra being addressed as “‘under the rule of St. Augustine” 
must not be taken at its face value. Every Dominican convent of 
nuns was thus designated, from the humblest to the most famous 
and mother of all Dominican convents, that of Prouille in the 
South of France, the immediate foundation of St. Dominic himself. 
Without a shadow of doubt, then, the convent which Imelda joined 
about 1331 was a Dominican convent. For one thing, there is a 
letter of Pope Honorius IV in 1285 clearly stating that the nuns 
were living “under the rule of St. Augustine and according to the 
constitutions of the Friars Preachers.” For another, there are the 
medieval choir-books of Valdipietra, unmistakably Dominican, 
which may be examined at any time in Bologna City Museum. 

There were, of course, other Dominican convents in Bologna, 
notably that of St. Agnes founded by Blessed Diana the untiring 
correspondent of Blessed Jordan of Saxony, St. Dominic’s successor, 
but it was this rather isolated convent of St. Mary Magdalen at 
Valdipietra that the young Imelda Lambertini chose to enter. 
Perhaps her decision (or the decision of her parents to allow her 
to go there rather than to one of the more sheltered convents) was 
due to the fact that about a year earlier, in 1330, a relative of her 
‘father’s first wife, one Bartholomea Guastavillani, had joined 
Valdipietra. 

The choice, too, of the Dominicans rather than any of the other 
orders of nuns in Bologna is not altogether unexpected. The 
prosperous Lambertini family, withal that it had its dark as well as 
its illustrious side, was not without its Dominican connections. A 
William Lambertini had been prior of Milan towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, and Imelda herself had a Dominican uncle on 

| her father’s side and another, probably, who later became Arch- 
bishop of Crete, on her mother’s side. Besides, there were the 
monuments to her Lambertini ancestors adorning the walls of St. 
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Dominic’s in Bologna. Her father, too, who later, in 1329, becam 
Captain and Defender of the Commune of Florence, was even mot 
directly associated with the Dominican Order, for he had bee 
granted the benefit of the prayers of the Order by the Master Gener 
himself in 1315. Imelda’s mother, Castora Galuzzi, was likewi 
a woman of some devotion. Her will, which still exists, is notab 
for its bequests in honour of the Body and Blood of Christ. Thes™ 
perhaps, were occasioned by the memory of her daughter 
remarkable death at the very moment of Holy Communion. 


Of Imelda’s youth we know nothing, and of her life at any ste 
little apart from the event which took place in Valdipietra « 
12 May, 1333. But, seeing that she was about twelve at the tin 
of the miracle, we may presume that she was born about 1320, a 
that thus she was the daughter of Egano Lambertini’s second wi 
Castora, rather than that of the first wife, Tommasina Guastavilla 
who died in 1315. 

It need not be a matter for surprise that one so young ente 
a convent. Reception to the habit of an order at an early age ¥ 
not so uncommon. We know of the extreme youth of St. Marga 
of Hungary and of St. Agnes of Montepulciano, both Dominica 
and there is record of a novice under twelve years of age be 
received at Valdepietra in 1289, some forty years before Imel« 
But however young a novice was on admission to a convent, s 
was not allowed to make her profession as a nun in vows 
she was twelve years of age, nor could she receive Holy Commun 
until she was fourteen years old, the age at which, in those pa 
First Communion was normally administered. Imelda’s posi 
when she joined Valdipietra was thus, no doubt, a little frustrati 
at least as far as Holy Communion was concerned. For she 
still some three years to wait before the great day of her F® 
Communion, and, in common with her fellow novices, the sift 
of her older sisters going to Communion must have kindled ¥ 
ardent desire in her soul to receive the Body and Blood of Ch 
as they were doing. The solemnity, too, with which the nuns prepa 
for Communion day would have created a deep impression in thi 
novices, especially in those who were being prepared by the Misti 
of Novices for their own great day. For unlike today, when freq: 
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Sommunion is the custom of laity and religious alike, Communion 
jays were few and far between in the Middle Ages. These Dominican 
yuns, for example, had only fifteen Communion days in the year. 
t is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that these days were made 
yecasions of impressive ceremony, and that the novices looked on 
hem with awe. But in the light of what happened later, Imelda’s 
lesire to join her sisters in the sacred banquet of Holy Communion 
yn these fifteen days must have sprung from a more burning faith 
han that of her fellow novices. For in time this love of Christ 
a the Eucharist was to consume her wholly. 

From a document of 15 March, 1332, we know the names of 
ome eighteen of Imelda’s seniors in that convent of Valdipietra, 
nd from another contemporary document the names of five more. 
“hese were probably the same sisters before whom Imelda lay on 
he ground with her arms outstretched in 1331, asking for the 
aercy of God and permission to enter their Order. Unfortunately, 
ye do not know the precise date of this clothing ceremony, since 
ae book of admissions to and professions in Valdipietra was lost 
a fire of 1450. Indeed, were it not for the entry in the Martyrology 
f that convent recording the miracle of Imelda’s First Communion 
nder the year 1333, we would not have any trace of her presence 
4 Valdipietra in those years of the fourteenth century. For although 
here are documents in existence in which nuns of Valdipietra in 
he fourteenth century occur, Imelda’s name never appears among 
dem, not even in a document drawn up and witnessed at the very 
me when she was certainly a novice there, a bare year before her 
eath. But this is not without some explanation. For Imelda was 
nly a novice, and therefore would not appear in official documents 
fitnessed by the Chapter of the convent. The business side of a 
onvent would not then involve a novice any more than it does now. 
Ynly the professed sisters, the chapter of the convent, would be 
dmitted to official business such as that with which the document 
f 1332 is concerned. 

_ Although their fervour was not always evenly maintained after- 
ards, these nuns of Valdipietra appear, by all accounts, to have 
een a reasonably zealous body of women at the time Imelda 
sined them. The regard in which they were held by the great 
Jominican preacher, Blessed Venturino of Bergamo, who died in 
346, suggests strongly that their standard of observance must 
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have been high indeed. One sister was healed of a troublesome 
disease during a visit of his to the convent in 1333, while another 
experienced his miraculous powers after his death. In other ways, 
too, his visit of 1333 must have left a mark on the convent. For 
the sisters were immeasurably impressed by certain phenomena. 
which accompanied his Mass, and by the fervour with which he 
celebrated. It is not unlikely that the young novices also were 
stirred by his devotion. 


Imelda’s formative years were, then, spent in a good religious: 
atmosphere, enlivened at times by the advent of some great preache 
such as Venturino. Outwardly she was probably not very different 
from the other two or three young girls who, with her, made up 
the strength of the novitiate in those years, although, as is onl 
to be expected after the event of the miraculous Communion, she 
was later to be held up as a model to young novices. One old nun 
who must have joined Valdipietra about 1450, used to say to 
young novice who entered in 1518 that Imelda had been a chil¢ 
like herself, but more devout and more enamoured of her divind 
Redeemer, and that although her father was a most distinguished 
man, she was humble and unaffected. 

If, centuries after her time, the story of Imelda’s years as a novic 
was thus unadorned by tales of striking piety, then it may b 
suggested that until the moment of her death Imelda caused no grea 
stir in the community of Valdipietra. Indeed, no written accou 
of her death appears until the middle of the sixteenth century, bu 
like the account above, it is so stark and ungarnished that it # 
probably based on a solid tradition. Above all else, it is borne ouy 
so strikingly by the entry in the Valdipietra Martyrology as to bm 
acceptable in its basic details. For in the margin of this Martyrolog§ 
opposite the notice of saints who died on the fourth day of th} 
Ides of May (12 May), a fourteenth century hand wrote: 


1333. Death of Sister Imelda de Lambertinis when a host ca 
down from Heaven and the priest, in the presence of ma 
took it and gave to her in Communion. 


The account giyen by the sixteenth-century Dominican chronicl@ 
Father Louis of Prelormo, is, naturally, rather more meat® 
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According to him, what happened was that on the Vigil of the 
Ascension (12 May), 1333, “‘all the nuns, excepting those who were 
not of age, received Communion from the hands of their Father 
Confessor (perhaps the Father Aldovrando noted as Confessor 
in the document of 1332). When the ceremony was over, all the 
sisters went off to the refectory for breakfast. Then, as they were 
eating, the Prioress noticed that Imelda was missing, and calling 
a sister she told her to ‘go and see where Sister Imelda is.’ After 
some time this sister located her kneeling at the foot of the altar 
and weeping, while over her head there hovered in the air a sacred 
host of wondrous splendour. The sister ran back to the refectory, 
and then the Prioress, the sisters and the Confessor hurried to the 
chapel. There the Confessor gave Communion to Imelda. She 
received it with great devotion, and then, still kneeling, died.” 


After her death, the nuns placed Imelda’s body in a niche near 
the door of their private chapel, in an angle of the cloister. At the 
back of the niche two scenes were painted depicting the miraculous 
Communion. Outside, in the public church attached to the convent, 
a portrait of Imelda was set up, and much later, in 1601, a fine 
inscription was placed under it at the expense of the Lambertini 
family. 

By 1601, however, both the nuns and Imelda’s remains had been 
out of Valdipietra for some years. For in 1566, at the instance of 
the Dominican Pope Pius V who feared for their safety in such an 

isolated spot outside the shelter of the walls of Bologna, the sisters 
exchanged Valdipietra for the church of the Servite Fathers in the 
Via Galliera. Moving from Valdipietra, the sisters took with them 
as much of the furniture and precious possessions as they could 
manage, but were unable to transfer the remains of Imelda until 
1582. On 24 February of that year, as a prelude to the transfer 
of the body to the Via Galliera, the tomb of Imelda was opened in 
the presence of various ecclesiastical dignitaries, only to find that 
instead of one body only, that of a young girl, the tomb contained 
several female skeletons. Apparently, as was common in the case 
of tombs of holy nuns, several nuns of outstanding holiness had 
also been laid to rest in the tomb of this remarkable girl, Imelda. 
_ Inno way daunted, the authorities called in a celebrated Bolognese 
anatomist to separate the bones of Imelda from those of her sisters. 
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Working throughout the following week, Professor Aranzio 
successfully identified thirty-three pieces as belonging to a girl of 
about thirteen years, who still had a wisdom tooth intact. These 
remains were then placed in a wooden casket inlaid with gold, and 
transferred on 1 March to the nuns’ new abode in the Via Galliera. 

This is not by any means the end of Imelda’s story. A further 
transfer of the remains took place in 1782 when the casket was 
placed in an altar dedicated to Imelda in the public church of the 
convent. Seventeen years later, however, the nuns were expelled 
during the French invasion of Italy, and the remains were removed 
into safer keeping, finding several homes until they reached their 
present resting-place in the church of St. Sigismond, a stone’s 
throw from the University. 

After 1582, when Imelda’s remains were transferred from the 
Valdipietra convent to that in the Via Galliera, her fame began 
to spread far beyond the bounds of Bologna and of the nuns’ 
cloister. But although she appears in the official catalogue of the 
Saints of Bologna in 1582, her cult had to wait for official ratification 
until 1826. Possibly she would have been beatified earlier but for 
the untimely death of Pope Benedict XIV. A member of the: 
Lambertini family himself, he had, while yet a cardinal, written’ 
feelingly of her in 1737 in his great work on beatification. 

From 1826, when Pope Leo XII beatified Imelda, her simple 
story has attracted the interest of many of the faithful, and in 
particular of children. The cause of her canonisation was taken up 
in 1921 and is still in progress. In 1939 the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites gave permission to the whole Dominican Order to take 
over a Mass proper to Blessed Imelda which the Dominican nuns, 
of Sévres had been using for some time. 

With the text of this Mass we may fittingly round off this brief) 
account of Imelda’s life and background. For it admirably sum 
up her restless search for unity with Christ in Communion (Introitl 
and Epistle), and the sense of the importance of the Bread of Life 
(Gospel which lay behind her yearning for the Eucharist. 


May 13. Feast of Blessed Imelda Lambertini, O.P. 


Introit. My soul thirsted after the strong living God; when shall I come an | 
appear before the face of God? My tears have been bread day and night, whil 
it is said to me daily: where is thy God? (Paschal Time. Alleluia, alleluia. 
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As the hart panteth after the fountains of water: so my soul panteth after thee, 
O God. (Psalm 41) 

Collect. O Lord Jesus Christ, who has received into heaven the holy maiden 
Imelda, all on fire with a burning love of charity and wonderfully refreshed 
by the stainless Host: grant to us by her intercession to draw near with like 
fervour to thy holy table, so that we too may long to be dissolved and to be with 
thee. Who livest and reignest in the unity of the Holy Ghost, God, world without 
end. Amen. 

Epistle. I will arise and go about the city, in the streets and the broad ways 
I will seek him whom my soul loveth: I sought him and found him not. The 
watchmen who keep the city found me. Have you seen him whom my soul 
loveth? When I had a little passed by them, I found him whom my soul loveth; 
I held him, and I will not let him go, till I bring him into my mother’s house 
and into the chamber of her that bore me. I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
by the roes and the harts of the fields, that you stir not up nor awake my beloved, 
till she please. Put me as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon thy arm, for 
love is strong as death, jealousy as hard as hell; the lamps thereof are fire and 
flames. Many waters cannot quench charity; neither can the floods drown it. 
If a man should give all the substance of his house for love, he shall despise 
it as nothing. (Canticle of Canticles, chap. 2). 

Versicle. Alleluia, alleluia. Hail, Imelda, most precious of virgins; Hail, 
the glorious spouse of the King of Kings; Hail, the living host of Christ. Alleluia. 
Was not our heart burning within us with the love of Jesus: whilst he spoke 
to us in the way? (St. Luke 24). Alleluia. 

Gospel. At that time: Jesus said to the multitudes of the Jews: Amen, amen, 
I say to you; Moses gave you not bread from heaven, but my Father giveth 
you the true bread from heaven. For the bread of God is that which cometh 
down from heaven and giveth life to the world. They said therefore unto him: 
Lord, give us always this bread. And Jesus said to them: I am the bread of life: 
He that cometh to me shall not hunger: and he that believeth in me shall never 
thirst. But I said unto you that you also have seen me and you believe not. 
All that the Father giveth to me shall come to me, and him that cometh to me, 
I will not cast out. (St. John, chap. 6.) 

Offertory. I will go in to the altar of God, to God who giveth joy to my youth. 

' (Alleluia.) 

Seeret. Take, O Lord, the gifts which we offer thee: and through the prayers 
and merits of the holy maiden Imelda, so fill us with the spirit of thy love that 
despising all earthly affection we may fix our hearts in thee in whom alone is 
true joy. 

Communion. I to my beloved, and my beloved to me, who feedeth among 
the lilies. (Canticle 6.) 

Postcommunion. May, O Lord, the holy maiden Imelda be for us a constant 
advocate at thy throne of mercy: that, even as she when fed by the sacred Host 
winged her flight to Heaven, so to us the partaking of the same Mystery may 
in this life wash away our sins and at death lead us to life everlasting. 


God’s Love and Ours 


P. Clarke, an Australian at present living in America, shows that 
our love should imitate God’s love, which is infinitely generous, 
unitive and free. 


PEGGY CLARKE 


WHAT is this thing called ‘“‘love”? Briefly, it is a Person, God. 
To find out how to love, it would be a good idea to see how He 
loves. Since God personifies Love and expresses all the infinite 
perfections of His being in that one word, it stands to reason that 
His actions express and illustrate love, both in His divine nature, 
from all eternity, and in His incarnate, human nature, in time. 
The outstanding characteristic of God’s love is its Infinite 
Generosity. ‘“God so loved the world as to give His only Son.” 
Loving means giving. On the spiritual level, Christ says to all: 
“Unless a grain of wheat falling into the ground die, itself remains 
alone; but if it dies, it brings forth much fruit.’’ This death to self 
means nothing more than a giving of self, in whatever vocation 
one is working. The motive is all. If we have in mind that grace 
works in and through nature, elevating and ennobling us and 
enabling us to merit, then we can give allin any and every 
occupation. 
Once we cease giving, we cease loving. Christ spoke more than, 
once about generosity as the measure of our having: “Give and it) 
shall be given to you: good measure, pressed down, shaken together, | 
running over, shall they pour into your lap. For with what measure’ 
you measure, it shall be measured to you.” Generosity endears itself! 
to man as much as it.endears itself to God. We are never so willing| 
to give as to him from whom we have received. On the other hand, 
we soon tire of the person who is always asking but never has 
ought to offer. The generous man is the kind man, for the liberal 
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hand and the big heart go together. Nor is there an end to this 
giving, for are we not aiming to follow Him, who having loved his 
own, loved them to the end? Vincnent McNabb beautifully in- 
terprets these words: 

“Ah! dearest Jesus, does this not mean that thou, master 
lover, didst love to the very end of love? Thou didst give love’s 
uttermost gift; thou didst climb love’s highest peak; thou didst 
reach love’s furthest frontier—when to us, who can give thee 
nothing more than ourselves, thou didst give nothing less than 
thyself.”” (God’s Good Cheer.) 


The second great characteristic of God’s love is in its Unity. 

God loving the Son is forever one with the Son in the unity of the 
Holy Spirit. Each loving Himself in the Other is a perfect Image 
of that Other and while each Person of the Trinity keeps perfectly 
His own identity, for the Father is not the Son and the Son is not 
| the Spirit, each is equal in all respects to the Other. 
It is the nature of love to unite and lift lovers to equal levels 
for we become like what we love. Love craves union to make the 
loved one like the Lover. Because Christ desired this union with 
‘us He left us Himself in the Eucharist. His love was such that He 
willed that we become one with Him through the constant gift of 
Himself on our Altars. When we receive Him we are like steel 
plunged in the fire of His love and are caught up in that fire to 
| glow with His love. St. Paul became so much one with His master 
| that he could say: “I live not any more; it is Christ who lives in me.” 
In the Eucharist we are not only united with Christ but with all 
the members of His Mystical Body, for in loving Him we are like- 
| wise loving all who love Him. In becoming one with Him, we 
‘become one with each other. This mysterious unity makes of all 
| men such a corporate whole. as the United Nations have never 
; dreamed of, nor could ever achieve. This oneness among men, 
| the secret communion whereby they think and suffer and work 
| together, is sensed by Robert Frost in the poem, “The Tuft of 
) Flowers.”’ Frost tells how he came to mow a field of grass, finishing 
|} the work begun by another. At first, he felt quite alien from the 
) man who had worked before him, but when a flitting butterfly led 
| him to a “‘tall tuft of flowers beside a brook,” he seemed to receive 
/ an inspiration, a silent message from the departed mower and he 
| writes in beautiful simplicity: 
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“*. . glad with him, I worked as with his aid, 

And weary, sought at noon with him the shade; 
And dreaming, as it were, held brotherly speech 
With one whose thought I had not hoped to reach. 
“Men work together,’ I told him from the heart, 
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“Whether they work together or apart’. 


Freedom, the third characteristic of God’s love, seems con- 
tradictory to the second, but like all deep things, love is a paradox; 
it both unites and frees. God never compels a return of love—he 
gives us free will whereby we may choose or reject Him. As man, 
he chose his Apostles—but he allowed Himself to be betrayed by 
one of them. Christ looked on the rich young man and loved him 
but that youth was so in love with money that he went. away “‘sad”. 
from the wayside preacher; Christ, too, was sad but he did not 
persuade him to stay. | 

The tremendous consequences latent in this power of ours to 
choose God, or reject Him, made a saint of Teresa of Avila. As a. 
young girl, she used to say often to her self: : 

Teresa, you have one life to live and one soul to save; 
Teresa, you have heaven to choose or hell. 
Teresa, choose wisely and choose well! 

The young girl was led to the heights of sanctity by assessing 
squarely the power which was hers, the power to give all and receive 
all, or to use for her own pleasure this little life and so gain an 
eternity of loss. 

All lovers must learn that love to be given truly must be given 
freely since love and force are incompatible. The most priceless! 
possession we have is the power to give or to retain. Freedom o! 
choice is inherent in the nature of man; it is the crown or the! 
tombstone of love. A love returned, in God, is a love joined to} 
His eternity of loving and a love rejected is buried forever, whether 
for good or ill. Because God wanted our choice in returning Hi 
love for love, He made us free. In “The Holy Innocents,” Charles) 
Péguy’s words, put into the Mouth of God, sum up what has been! 
said: 
“This Liberty of the creature is the most beautiful reflection! 

that exists in the world. 
Of the Liberty of the Creator. That is why we attach to it, 
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That we put on it, a proper price. 
A salvation which was not free, which was not, which did not 
come from a free man would mean nothing to us... 
Having once known what it is to be freely loved, one no 
longer has any taste for submissiveness. 
Having once known what it is to be loved by free men the 
prostrations of slaves no longer mean anything to you.” 
So it is that in pondering on God’s love we come to an under- 
standing of how to love. We learn that love demands a constant 
giving, that it both unites and frees. We know that the measure of 
‘our possessing the object of our love lies in the measure of our 
self-sacrifice. We know that love is the noblest and richest gift we 
can give or receive*and that its price rests in the freedom of the 
individual to accept or reject. The act of loving is both the first 
and the final act of living—we shall be learning the lesson of how 
to love our life through. It is well to remember that He who mastered 
‘the art is in our midst. We can say with Father McNabb: 
| “Ah! Master, hidden and fettered on our altars, art thou not 
ove’s slave?—thou freest of the sons of men.” The seeming con- 
‘tradictions in the nature of love are reduced by Him to sweet 
|simplicity. 
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jpossible, even that my weakness should be his strength.” One 
learns to live in terrifying penury which is at the same time a bliss, 
‘from hour to hour, from minute to minute, on the semi-starvation 
\diet of whatever meagre portion of grace God considers is one’s 
due. Or else one is so flooded with grace that the experience of 
jone’s own unworthiness and incapacity to receive such an abun- 
‘dance again forces one to incorporate oneself in Christ, who alone, 
‘being infinite, can receive infinite love. 

| One becomes like a piece of unprotesting driftwood, carried 
There and there in the tidal currents of God’s Will, incapable of 
idirecting oneself anywhere, blindly trusting him, unquestioningly 
‘accepting, by means of the Christ within, all that he sends, as one’s 
jonly possible chance of salvation. 


Our Moral Life and The Blessed 
Trinity 


In this third section from Vie MORALE ET TRINITE SAINTE D’APRES 
S. PAuL (series Lectio Divina, number 19, translated with the kind 
permission of the author and of the publisher, EDITIONS DU CERF, 
Paris) Father Spicq shows how St. Paul resolves morality into imitation| 
of Christ. The article will gain immensely if read with the New 
Testament in hand, and it is a stimulating experience to explore 
St. Paul’s thought with a guide of the calibre of Father Spicg. One 
of Europe’s leading Scripture scholars, he is Professor of Sacred 
Scripture at Fribourg University, Switzerland. 


2. IN CHRIST JESUS 
C. Spice, O.P. 


WHEN St. Paul insistently reminds believers that they are no longer 
their own masters, but belong now to Christ, he has in mind, first 
of-all,their profession of baptismal faith: “‘there is only one Lord, 
Jesus Christ”? (1 Cor. 8:6); secondly, that sentence of the Master: 
‘*A man cannot be the slave of two masters at once; either he will 
hate the one and love the other, or he will devote himself to the 
one and despise the other’? (Matt. 6:24); lastly, the contemporary 
custom whereby slaves were freed by being sold to a divinity. I 
was possible for a slave to buy his freedom from his owner with hi 
earnings. A less scrupulous owner, however, would pocket the 
ransom-money and then refuse the slave his freedom. It was to 
circumvent such sharp practice that recourse was had to the legall 
fiction whereby the money was paid into the treasury of Apollo, 
thus enabling Apollo to “buy back” the slave, who became hi 
property and was guaranteed by his protection against the necessit 
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of serving anybody else and against all harm. The following text 
gives an example of the practice: “Cleon, son of Cleoxenos, sold 
to the Pythian Apollo for four mina a male body (a slave), 
a Syrian, Istiaeos by name, on condition that Istiaeos be allowed 
his liberty and that nobody be allowed to lay hands on him for 
the whole of his life.” The purpose of the transaction was to transfer 
proprietary rights. As soon as the money has been paid, the slave 
ceases to belong to his master. Now that he has been bought by 
‘the god, he is free, is his own master. It is stipulated that at no 
time can anybody seize him, that he can do what he wants, live 
where he wants for the rest of his life. 

Similarly, for St. Paul, Christ has paid His Blood in ransom to 
free the slaves of sin. His disciples were “ransomed at a great price” 
(1 Cor. 6:20). They were liberated. Indeed, one could substitute 
for the word ‘“‘redemption”—which does not connect nowadays— 
| the word “‘liberation,” which is so meaningful in the contemporary 
‘world. But there is a difference between the state of Apollo’s 
freedman, who henceforth, according to the terms of the contract, 
| was allowed to act as he willed, and that of the baptized Christian. 
| The baptized Christian, purchased by the Blood of Christ, belongs 
| body and soul to his Saviour. Freed from sin, he becomes the slave 
|of Christ, whom he recognises as his new master. He submits 
| freely, within the faith, to His sweet and light yoke. Licence is not 
| his aim, but a life in sanctity: “‘If a slave is called to enter Christ’s 
) service, he is Christ’s freedman; just as the free man, when he is 
‘called, becomes the slave of Christ. A price was paid to redeem 
you, do not enslave yourselves to human masters. Each of you is 
to remain, brethren, in the condition in which he was called” 
)(1 Cor. 7:22-23). 


Expressive as they are, however, the juridical metaphors are 
unable to do full justice to the profundity of the “mystery of 
\ Christ” at the point where the baptized Christian, become the 
| property of his Redeemer, ceases to have existence or life save in 
) Him. So much so, that St. Paul forges many neologisms to convey 
the notion that in this or that state of life, in this or that activity, 
ithe Christian is not only united to Christ, but lives in and with 
’ Christ, cum Christo. Just as he suffers or dies with Christ, so does 
‘ke live with Christ, grow up with Christ, is conformed to Christ, 
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co-heir with Christ, is glorified, sits and reigns with Christ. His life 
like his very existence, is confined within a Person: ‘Your life is 
hidden away now with Christ in God” (Col. 3:3). 

The most evident characteristic of this “new man” (Eph. 2: 15 
4:24) or “new creature” (2 Cor. 5:17; Gal. 6:15) is his loss of auto) 
nomy. Precisely because he is made a Christian by being inserte¢ 
into Christ and by having Him for Master, it follows that he himsel, 
cannot be the source of his life nor guide his own actions. Quit 
apart from the fact that he is in Christ and lives with Christ, it i 
also true that Christ, living in him, gives him life: ‘“With Christ | 
hang upon the cross, and yet, I am alive; or rather, not J, it is Chris} 
that lives in me. True, I am living here and now this mortal life 
but my real life is the faith I have in the Son of God, who loved m 
and gave himself for me” (Gal. 2:19-20). 

Here we come to what is most specific in St. Paul’s conceptio 
of the moral life—the notion of a prolongation, an extension, 
flowering of the life of Christ in His members. Our Lord’s fulne 
of life is reiterated in His disciples; so much so that the ‘“‘rule 
life’ for a man baptized would be to conform his thoughts and hi 
conduct to the perfect model, which is Christ, and thus to achie 
a more and more perfect likeness to Him. There you have tht 
express will of God, the purpose of the creation of the world an 
of the predestination of believers. God has made His incarna 
Son the centre of the plan of salvation and the key to the univers 
“resuming everything in him, all that is in heaven, all that is 0: 
earth, everything summed up in him” (EpA. 1:10, 20-23). Similarl 
He neither sees nor loves the elect save in Christ, determining the 
predestination in dependence on his: “All those who from t 
first were known to Him, He has destined from the first to be mould 
into the image of His Son, who is thus to become the eldest-bor 
among many brethren” (Rom. 8.29).+ 

Every Christian is called to be associated with the glory of t 
Son of God and, thus, to contribute to that glory: the risen Lo 
must needs be surrounded in Heaven by the multitude of me 


1. St. Thomas Aquinas comments: ‘Our adoption as children of God | 
nothing other than this conformity. He who is adopted as His child by Gos 
is conformed to the only Son of God by sharing his glory.” (Ad Rom. 
lect. 6). “We cannot become the adopted sons of God if we are not ma 
like His eldest-born’”’ (Ad Gal. 4, lect. 2). 
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whom He will have saved. Indeed, men’s resemblance to the glorified 
Christ is like that which exists between the younger brothers and 
the eldest son in a family. (Heb. 2:10-12). This implies that Christians 
are already children of God here below, possessing the same nature 
as their Father in Heaven. (Eph. 1:5; Gal. 4:5.) If Christ is Son of 
God by nature, believers are sons by adoption, an adoption as 
effective as generation. (Rom. 8:15-17.) Every son resembles his 
father. Jesus is the exact reproduction of his Father, “the radiance 
of his Father’s splendour, and the full expression of His being” 
(Heb. 1:3). The adopted sons, for their part, “as God favoured 
children, must be like Him” (Eph. 5:1). God, however, is invisible, 
and one cannot reproduce a model one has never seen. It follows 
that it is the image of God in Christ that Christians are to imitate. 
The Apostle has given the example: “‘Follow my example, then, 
Lentreat you, as I follow Christ” (1 Cor. 4:16; cf. 11:1; 1 Thess. 1:6). 


Those words of St. Paul sketch, accurately and definitively, the 
direction to be taken by the child of God, born anew in the waters 
of baptism. The baptismal rite made him Christ’s, a consecration 
so complete that the neophyte must neither live nor die save for his 
Lord. United to Christ as a limb to a body, he will try to assimilate 
this new life, the life of Christ, which animates him permanently. 
The “moral life’ means nothing more than the pursuit of a more 
profound assimilation, a more complete conformity—the Greek 
word used in this context, mimesis? (from which the French 
mimétisme derives (2)) signifies “reproduction” and “‘represen- 
tation.” Consequently, the more closely a man is united to the 
model, the more exact and manifest will become his likeness to it. 
The true Christian life, with the dynamism which it derives from 
the presence in men of the glorified Christ, Christus in vobis (2 Cor. 
13:5; Eph. 3:17; Col. 1:27), is a gradual metamorphosis, thanks to 
which the correspondence between the model and the copy becomes 
every day more perfect: “It is given to us, all alike, to catch the 
glory of the Lord as in a mirror, with faces unveiled; and so we 


2. Mimesis means conformity, or imitation. In the texts of St. Paul to which 
Father Spicq refers, the word mimetai, “imitators,” occurs. The French 
word mimétisme has a biological meaning, it refers to the process 
whereby one species of animal is able to adopt the appearance of 
another. Translator. 
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become transfigured into the same likeness, borrowing glory from 
that glory, as the spirit of the Lord enables us” (2 Cor, 3:18). One 
can say that a man is a true Christian according to the measure of 
his likeness to his Lord: “The Christian is another Christ.” 
Christianus alter Christus! It goes without saying that the resem- 
blance can never be complete, But if we are predestined, if it is our 
raison d’étre to be images of the well-beloved Son, it follows that 
all our lives long we must aim at achieving a more perfect likeness, 
“until we all realize our common unity through faith in the Son of 
God, and fuller knowledge of him. So we shall reach perfect man- 
hood, that maturity whichis proportioned tothe completed growth of 
Christ” (Eph. 4:13). The resurrection of our glorified bodies will 
spell the final achievement in that ‘‘configuration’’: ‘‘and it remains 
for us, who once bore the stamp of the earthly man (Adam), to 
bear the stamp of the heavenly (Jesus)”’ (1 Cor. 15:49). 

This law of imitation of Christ is the unique moral law of 
Christianity. So much so, that it applies to all the ages, to every 
condition of men, to every state of life. ““You must be quit of the 
old self, and the habits that went with it; you must be clothed in 
the new self, that is being refitted all the time for closer knowledge, 
so that the image of the God who created it is its pattern. Here is 
no more Gentile and Jew, no more circumcised and uncircumcised; 
no one is barbarian, or Scythian, no one is slave or free man; there 
is nothing but Christ in any of us” (Col. 3:9-11; cf. Gal. 3:28). 
Be he man or woman, rich or poor, great or small, the believer is a 
member of the divine family, which is being educated inthe morals 
of the Father of heaven, such as He sees them already realized in 
Christ. 

It is not a question of reproducing, materially, the Saviour’s 
manner of acting. That would result in merely superficial similarity. 
Rather is it a question of adopting his way of thinking and of 
judging (1 Cor. 2:16), of making his sentiments one’s own, of 
copying his virtues, of imitating his charity, of having his filial 
love of the Father. The golden rule is: ‘Yours is to be the same 
mind which Jesus Christ shewed” (Philip. 2:5; Rom. 15:5). It is not a 
question of practising this or that virtue, of keeping straight, of 
submitting one’s actions to the control of reason and of conducting 
oneself as an honest man should. What is required is that one should 
act as Christ acted, judge as he judged, with the same generosity 
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and the same delicacy, that one should be patient and humble like 
him. The reason for this is—let us repeat it once more—that it is 
Christ himself who lives in the Christian and animates him, the 
exercise of efficient causality producing in the recipient a formal 
resemblance, a ‘‘conformity.” 


Every proposed concrete act, therefore, no matter what it is, 
must be adjusted to the thought and love of Jesus. Is it a question 
of recalling the Romans or the Philippians to the practice of 
humility? “Christ, after all, would not have everything his own 
way” (Rom. 15:3). ““Yours is to be the same mind which Christ 
Jesus shewed. His nature is, from the first, divine, and yet he did 
not see in the rank of Godhead, a prize to be coveted; he dis- 
possessed himself, and took the nature of a slave, fashioned in the 
| likeness of men, . . . and then he lowered his own dignity, accepted 
/ an obedience which brought him to death, death on a cross” 
(Philip. 2:5-8). Would St. Paul encourage the Corinthians to give 
generously to the poor of Jerusalem? “You do not need to be 
reminded how gracious Our Lord Jesus Christ was; how he im- 
| poverished himself for your sakes, when he was so rich, so that you 
might become rich through his poverty” (2 Cor. 8:9). Thus do you 
to one another. The Ephesians are lacking in charity? Let them 
consider the example of the Saviour: “There must be no trace of 
| bitterness among you, of passion, resentment, quarrelling, insulting 
| talk, or spite of any kind, be kind and tender to one another, each 
of you generous to all, as God in Christ has been generous to you. 
As God’s favoured children, you must be like him. Order your 
| lives in charity, upon the model of that charity which Christ shewed 
) to us, when he gave himself up on our behalf” (Eph. 4:31-5 D)e 
' He writes to the Colossians in similar vein: ““You are God’s chosen 
1 people, holy and well-beloved; the livery you wear must be tender 
) compassion, kindness, humility, gentleness and patience; you must 
} bear with one another’s faults, be generous to each other, where 
+ somebody has given grounds for complaint; the Lord’s generosity 
| to you must be the model of yours” (Col. 3:12-13). The delicacy and 
/ devotion of fraternal charity find their inspiration in the example of 
' Christ: ““You must befriend one another, as Christ has befriended 
‘you, for God’s honour” (Rom. 15:7). Every division among 
| Christians amounts to tearing Christ apart, for he lives in each of 
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them and makes them into one body (1 Cor. 1:12-13; 12:12). 
“You are all one in Jesus Christ” (Gal. 3:28). The Corinthians, by 
their stupid vanity, would risk causing the destruction of a brother 


“of doubtful conscience’; how could they forget that ““Christ had | 
died for that brother’? (1 Cor. 8:11-13; cf. Rom. 15:15). A lie on — 


the lips of a disciple of Jesus, who was Truth Itself?—that is un- 
thinkable: ‘““‘The Son of God did not hesistate between Yes and No; 
he had only Yes” (2 Cor. 1:17-20). If we want a motive for guarding 
purity, it is that our bodies are members of Christ, and to sin 
against one’s body is to bring that holy relationship into disrepute. 
It is a relationship of consecration to the Lord. (1 Cor. 6:15-18.) 
Even spouses are joined together in the Lord. (1 Cor. 7:39; 11:11.) 
Christian marriage demands that husband and wife model their love 
for each other on Christ’s union with sinful humanity, on the Cross, 
for the generation of grace: 


“Wives must obey their husbands as they would obey the 
Lord. The man is the head to which the woman’s body is 
united, just as Christ is the head of the Church, he, the Saviour 
on whom the safety of his body depends; and women must 
owe obedience at all points to their husbands, as the Church 
does to Christ. You who are husbands must show love to your 
wives, as Christ shewed love to the Church when he gave 
himself up on its behalf. He would hallow it, purify it by bathing 
it in the water to which his word gave life, he would summon it 
into his own presence, the Church in all its beauty, no stain, 
no wrinkle, no such disfigurement; it was to be holy, it was to 
be spotless. And that is how husband ought to love wife, as 


if she were his own body; in loving his wife, a man is but loving 
himself. It is unheard of, that a man should bear ill-will to his | 
own flesh and blood; no, he keeps it fed and warmed; and so 
it is with Christ and his Church; we are limbs of his body; | 
flesh and bone, we belong to him. That is why a man will 
leave his father and mother and will cling to his wife, and the | 
two will become one flesh. Yes, these words are a high mystery, — 
and I am applying them here to Christ and his Church” 


(Eph. 5:22-32). 


It is precisely thus—by reproducing the union between Christ 
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and the Church—that marriage assumes its full significance and its 
sacramental value. But the conjugal union symbolises even the 
Saviour’s total giving of himself to his beloved spouse. Marital love 
implies both union and fruitfulness; it is christianised by imitating 
that charity by which Christ unites himself to men and regenerates 
them. 


There is no action, no matter how insignificant, to whose 
accomplishment the believer cannot bring the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
He will speak and tell the truth in Christ (Rom. 9:1; Eph. 4:21), 
just as the Apostle exhorts and commands in the Lord (1 Thess. 4:1; 
2 Thess. 3:6,12), is confident or boastful in him (1 Cor. 1:31; Gal. 
| 5:10). The believer, rooted and being built up in him, takes for 
his rule of conduct what he has learned of him. (Col. 2:6.) Con- 
stancy and perseverance is not possible, save in him (1 Thess. 3)atere 
Philip. 4:1). The believer makes his brethren welcome (Rom. 16:2), 
he salutes them in him (1 Cor. 16:19; Rom. 16:22); children obey 
| as wives are submissive in the Lord. (Eph. 6:1; Col. 3:18.) 
| If one hurts or fatigues oneself, it is profitable only in the Lord 
| (Rom. 16:12), and only because they are the sufferings of Christ 
) himself which one experiences (2 Cor. 1:5). A prisoner in the Lord 
| (Eph. 4:1; Philem. 23), and experiencing weakness in Christ (2 Cor. 
/ 13:4), one is united to him in a communion of sacrifice and one 
| thus shares in his death (Philip. 3:10; Col. 1:24). One endures all 
) things with his own long-suffering (2 Thess. 3:5), just as one is 
} filled with joy (Philip. 4:10), with courage (Rom. 15:17; 1 Coploaails 
) Philip. 3:3) and with strength in Christ (Eph. 6.10); just as one 
) possesses and reproduces his goodness and gentleness (2 Cor. 10:1), 
his truth (2 Cor. 11:10), his so-tender mercy (Philip. 1:8) and his 
) peace: “‘may the peace of Christ reign in your hearts!” (Col. 32153 
| Philip. 4:7). One can often translate “in the Lord” or ‘in Christ” 
| by the adverb, “‘christianly,” which brings to mind the manner of 
: thought, of love and of action of “‘those who are Christ’s.” 
| St. Paul calls this imitation of Christ the accomplishment of 
| the Jaw of Christ (Gal. 6:2) or, again, “‘one’s way in Christ.”’ It is 
: the rule of life which he taught everywhere, in all the Churches 
1 (1 Cor. 4:17),\thanks to which one “walks with the Lord” (Rom. 
15:5; Cor. 11:17; Col. 2:8). It is a morality which is nothing else 
than the consequence of union at the level of being and of life, 
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with Christ. As one is, one lives, thinks and loves. Little by little, 
“the living power of Jesus is made manifest in our bodies. too” 
(2 Cor. 4:10). The Christian in effacing “‘self’—the outer man 
becoming daily less in evidence—is but manifesting more clearly 
that he is, interiorly, another Christ. The resemblance is so close. 
that in the hymn of charity (1 Cor. 13:4-8), where St. Paul conjures’ 
up for every Christian his ideal of life, it is sufficient to substitute 
the word Jesus for the word charity in order to have a portrait of | 
the Saviour himself: “Jesus is patient, is kind; Jesus feels no envy; 
... takes no pleasure in wrongdoing, but rejoices in the victory of | 
truth; sustains . . . endures, to the last.” 


Every baptized Christian is called upon to repeat, without re-| 
servations, the words of the Apostle: “‘For me, life means Christ” 
(Philip. 1:21). One might have expected him to use a verb, expressive 
of an action or a state, to describe his notion of what life is. But 
St. Paul chooses to name a Person, who, himself, is all—the Lord!! 
This formula is indeed a discovery of love, but it is also a discovery 
of genius. The Apostle transposes into the new religion the great 
principle of the morality of antiquity: ““Become what you are!”) 
See how St. Thomas will express it later: ““For living things, to 
live is to be.’’ ‘‘Viventibus, vivere est esse.” 

The Holy Spirit says: 

‘“Awake, thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light” (Eph. 5:14). 


I Remember Edel Quinn 


Sister M. Magdalena knew Edel Quinn for many years in Africa. 

The following is part of an article published in The Franciscan 

Missionary Herald, and reprinted here with the kind permission 
of the Editor. 


SISTER MARY MAGDALENA, F.M.S.J. 


Ir was in 1937 that Edel Quinn first came to Kisumu, and well I 
/remember her arrival at our Convent in Kibuye, not far from the 
|town. It was early morning, just after breakfast, and we were all 
loutside seeing off our then Mother Regional on a journey to 
another of our Convents. We were expecting Edel some time that 
week, but were not sure of the day on which she would arrive. 
| Consequently there was no one to meet her as she got off the train 
in Kisumu at 7.30 a.m. It did not take Edel long to get a taxi 
‘up to the Convent, and the car drove up as we stood there with 
| Reverend Mother Pacifica—since gone to God; may she rest in 
| peace. I can still see Edel as she jumped out of the car and walked 
‘over to us with her swinging stride, and introduced herself. “My 
jname is Quinn, Edel Quinn, and I think you are expecting me. 
) Am J in time for Mass, or can I get Holy Communion?” 

| This was typical of many future arrivals after a night’s journey 
| —always a desire—a real hunger for Holy Communion. We sent 
i a message to the Mission and one of the Fathers came and gave 
\her Holy Communion. 

| Edel had come to Kisumu to meet our Bishop in order to arrange 
| with him a complete tour of the Vicariate for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the Legion. She made our Convent at Kibuye her head- 
| quarters for two or three months that year, and also on all subsequent 
visits to Kisumu, while she contacted our Missions by letter and 
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personal visits. Sometimes while she was with us she had to make 
the long journey of 240 miles to Nairobi and back when some 
urgent Legion business there demanded it. And how did she make 
that tiring journey? Not by train or by a fairly comfortable bus, 
as is possible now, but by lorry, because it was the cheapest and 
quickest way. 

When she stayed in Kisumu and from there made her journeys 
to each of our different Missions, there was plenty of hardship for 
her, just as in the Nairobi journeys, but who could tell? She saw 
the bright side of everything and seemed really to enjoy circum- 
stances which would annoy other people. Her brave, buoyant 
spirit carried her along and she appeared to sail through all 
difficulties. 

I shall try and give the order of her day when she stayed with us, 
as well as I can remember. After Morning Prayers, Mass and Holy 
Communion in our chapel or in the Mission church, she had 
breakfast in her room about the same time as we had ours, but 
much more quickly than we, for before we left our Refectory we 
usually heard the quick tap-tap of her typewriter as her fingers 
flew over the keys as she dealt with her Legion correspondence. 
If she were not going out to Kisumu to see the Goan Legionaries, 
or to visit some other Mission, her work went steadily on until 
lunch time, with an occasional visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
between times. We know that she made the Holy Hour every day 
when with us, said the Little Office of Our Lady and spent every 
minute she could before the Blessed Sacrament. This was done so 
unobtrusively, that it was only occasionally and by accident that 
we knew when she went to chapel, for she quietly observed our 
times for prayers apart from Mass and Benediction, and fitted in| 
her own times when we were not in chapel for Community prayers. 
And we knew instinctively where to find her if she were not in her’ 
room. After lunch the work went on again until tea, and after tea 
until supper unless someone called to see her on Legion business. 
When after supper, our duties over for the day, we sat on the 
verandah with our sewing and knitting. Edel joined us and we a 
thoroughly enjoyed this brief period of relaxation. Sometimes we 
would ask her to play the piano for us. 

When Edel used to go back to Nairobi or left us to go further 
afield, she used to. write and recall some of the little happening 
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at our evening recreations. Sometimes we were busily preparing 
some handwork for Reverend Mother’s feast, and Edel would 
engage her in conversation and divert her attention from our work, 

so that she would not see it before the time. Another little incident 
comes to mind here. At night Edel would slip on a pair of old 
bedroom slippers and call out a cheery greeting to our African 
Postulants as she passed them on her way to sit with us. She soon 
learnt the greetings in the different tribal languages. Ours was 
Luo, the greeting ““Misawa’”’ or “‘Misawuru’’—which she sang out 
‘to the girls. They called back, “Misawa Missi Queeni”—that was 
their name for her. The Sister in charge of the schoolgirls’ handwork 
decided to make Edel a pair of slippers, as hers were very badly 
worn, especially after the pup had chewed one of them. 

The slippers made were the first we tried with sisal-string soles. 
The string is plaited and sewn in strips to a soft inner sole. The 
uppers for Edel’s slippers were knitted in blue wool. She always 
wore blue—Our Lady’s colour—and was as pleased with this 
experimental pair of slippers as if they had cost £5. The very next 
evening after she got them, she wore them and proudly showed 
them off to the girls as she passed. They all loved “Missi Queeni” 
for these little ways of hers. Often in later letters she referred to the 
famous slippers and how well they were standing up to the hard 
} wear she was giving them. In such little things she loved to give 
pleasure to others. 
| There was no pretence about Edel; no false piety or sham humility. 
) She was always completely natural and entered wholeheartedly into 
J everything that was going on, without ever losing that ‘‘something”’ 
which set her apart. She could be angry too—justly angry. Once 
I saw her cross, and “‘hot” too, on one occasion. When she was 
\cross it was, as might be expected, in the interests of the Legion, 
and probably no one else guessed that she was put out at all. She 
) would never be put out on her own account, no matter how much 
she was inconvenienced or kept waiting. 

She was most particular about punctuality with regard to Legion 
/ meetings, and often experienced real personal hardship and suffering 
Jin order to be in time. On one occasion she was leaving for a Prae- 
‘sidium meeting, and through somebody’s lack of thought, was kept 
i waiting for a message with her car-engine running. She knew this 


i would make her late for the meeting. She felt very keenly her 
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responsibilities to the Legion and to this particular Praesidium, 
She didn’t say a word and was as polite as usual; only by the 
absence of her accustomed brimming smile did I realise what this 
little incident cost her. 

Someone had been referring to a person who had died and who 
didn’t really need our prayers. That really roused Edel, and I 


remember her so well saying, “‘I think it’s terrible to talk like that, » 
and leave some poor soul languishing in Purgatory for want of — 
prayers, and people talking nonsence about others being too good 


to need prayers.’ I gathered from a slip she made.that the reason 
for her feeling so keenly about this was that it had been said of 
herself. 

There was always the lovely human touch about Edel. She saw 
the funny side of everything and was never shocked as some 
“‘would-be-saints”” are. Another example of the saying, ““To the 
pure all things are pure.” I remember that she liked to read during 
her enforced rests and enjoyed a good light book. We had a few of 
P. G. Wodehouse, which gave her great amusement. Here I would 
like to emphasise the real beauty of her soul, even in her last 
days when she herself must have known how close she was_ to 
Heaven—the human side which Our Lord Himself showed so 
often, as at the marriage feast of Cana. It is about a dry, uninterest- 
ing book which she found among those we gave her to read. 
Nobody knew where it came from, the title and the author are 
forgotten, but it was a story about young people, their life, marriage, 
families—but all apparently arranged from a purely business point 
of view and with no human joys or sorrows mentioned. This was 
Edel’s comment on it: ““What a book; so many pages, so many 


characters, and not one word of Love in it from beginning to end.” 


We said a sad farewell to Edel one day in April, 1944, knowing 
that we would never see her again on earth, but not suspecting that _ 
the end was so near. I had the privilege of packing her little suit- 
case the day she left; she was not able to do it herself. Yet she 
wrote when she got to Nairobi, thanking each Sister for whatever 
little, special thing she remembered about her. Just a month later, | 
the wireless announced her death. How I wished someone could — 


take to her mother the little case as I had seen it; her Missal with 
its pictures and remembrances of all who loved her, and whom she 


. 
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remembered so faithfully, and the other things so dear to a mother’s 
heart. I believe this was done as soon as possible after the war. 

Edel was indeed ‘“‘all things to all men’’—non-Catholics as well 
as Catholics; black as well as white. The Africans loved her and 
still remember her. A European girl, a non-Catholic, called in 
our Convent in Kibuye one day on business. It transpired that 
she had known Edel. The girl had had some trouble—she told us 
about this. Then she suddenly said, “Oh, I loved her; I gave her 
my confidence and she talked to me and helped me, sacrificing her 
rest until midnight on one occasion.” Surely the world is better 
for her passing through it. 


The apostolate is not a virtue set apart. It is charity, 
with the dimensions of union with God and union with 
all our brethren. Because it is the life of the soul, it is 
the inspiration and the rule of all the Christian virtues. 
As it blossoms out, this charity will steep the whole life 
and all the virtues, giving them its spirit, its impulse and 
its perfection. Faith will not be simply adherence to a 
revelation from above, but enthusiasm for a message 
containing the highest wonders of divine love and the 
healing of mankind. “I am not ashamed of this gospel. 
It is an instrument of God’s power, that brings salvation 
to all who believe in it’ (Rom. 1:16). From FORWARD 
THE LAYMAN, by J. M. Perrin, O.P., p. 37. 


Standard-Bearer of the City of 
Bologna 


The following is the preface contributed by Cardinal Lercaro to 

Mr. Gerard K. Brady's ST. DOMINIC:PILGRIM OF LIGHT, 

a book which Burns and Oates have announced for November of 

this year. It is printed here with the kind permission of Mr. Brady 
and of the publishers. 


Ir is scarcely a matter for wonder that the Archbishop of Bologna 
should contribute the prefatory pages of this biography. For the 
life of St. Dominic in the fruitful period of its maturity was most 
intimately connected with the city of Bolgona, and here, in the 
lovely marble tomb fashioned by Nicolo da Bari, his remains repose 
to this day. He has been proclaimed, too, “‘Standard-bearer of the 
city of Bologna” and all her Archbishops receive by tradition the 
habit of the Dominican Tertiary. 

Today the lofty and moving figure of the apostolic Patriarch “‘who 
struck at the very roots of heresy’ seems to be called again in a 
special way to confront the heresy of Communism that has made 
of Bologna its very stronghold. Sound doctrine, a pure and robust 
faith, a zeal so burning as to set the world aflame like the torch 
borne by the dog of his mother’s mystic dream, love of contemplation 
with an intense and untiring devotion to the preaching ministry, 
deep attachment to the Church and a true austerity of life make of | 
Dominic the ideal protagonist of God’s Kingdom in present-day | 
Bologna, where the rapid diffusion of atheistic materialism, favoured 
by self-interest, tolerated from motives of unworthy fear, and | 
fostered, at the same time, by an accommodating deference to the 
baser instincts, seems to have brought about the recurrence in our | 
times of the alarming outbreak of Albigensian manicheism that | 
ravaged the southern France of Dominic’s day. 

The spirituality of St. Dominic seems attuned, indeed, in a 
remarkable degree to the present needs of this, the scene of his 
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last earthly years and the resting-place of his remains. For his was 
a spirituality founded solidly on faith, deepened by study and 
nourished by prayer; strong and virile, yet open in its generosity 
to the spiritual needs of his fellows in a liberal sharing of the fruits 
of his loving contemplation of truth. 

The torch of Dominic, too, that set Bologna aflame with the 
dazzling splendour of his life’s sunset and was not to be extin- 
guished even in the tomb, has gone forth, as in his mother’s symbolic 
dream, to illumine all the earth. It is as a pilgrim of light that St. 
Dominic is portrayed in these pages. This was the divinely-appointed 
mission of his life. From Spain, through France, into Italy, to 
Rome and thence finally to Bologna, whose scholarship at that time 
was a beacon of learning for the whole world, Dominic, the 
“Preacher and Patriarch of Preachers,” the apostolicus pater, was 
to travel the highways of the world as the Apostles had done, 
shedding like them the light of God’s message to dispel the darkness 
of mankind everywhere. His earthly pilgrimage has been likened 
to the course of the stars in the heavens or the moon’s ascent into 
the peaceful firmament or, in a superlative figure, to that of the 
resplendent arc the sun describes—‘“‘the course of the giant,” as the 
Psalmist calls it—in its magnificent traverse of the heavens from 
its rising-hour of dawn to its golden setting that marks day’s end. 
Such is the imagery in which the Dominican family clothes the 
liturgical praises of their spiritual father, applying to him the 
beautiful passage from Ecclesiasticus which the author sets out 
at the head of this book and makes his theme throughout its pages. 

This mission of light, as vast in its scope as it was to be perennial 
in its endurance, remains vital today, robust and fruitful, as some- 
thing rooted at the heart of the Church itself which it serves with 
devoted fidelity and in contact with God Whom it contemplates 
with love and with fecund charity makes known to others. 

It now only remains for us to thank Mr. Brady for having 
portrayed, with a valid sense of historical objectivity and, at the 
same time, with the enthusiasm of admiration and love, this pilgrim 
of light. Our Christian world, while continually benefiting from the 
inspiration of the chosen souls with which God in His Providence 
never fails to endow the Church, has need, especially at the more 
critical junctures of its history, of retracing the footsteps of those 
“champions of God’ whose lives, in their supreme moments, 
have most wondrously reflected for men something of the resplen- 
dent light of Christ Himself. 


l 


Roman Documents 


We print here, because of their general interest, the whole of one and 
part of another of two letters which the Holy Father sent to the 
Master General of the Dominican order recently. The first (dated — 
11 July, 1957) was written in reply to a report which the Master 
General sent to the Holy Father, earlier this year, on ten years’ work | 
by members of the Dominican order for the propagation of the rosary. | 
It contains an excellent resumé of Papal teaching on the power of 
the rosary. Our translation was made from the text published in the 
“Osservatore Romano,” 4 August, 1957. The other letter was sent 
on the occasion of the seventh centenary of the death of St. Hyacinth, 
famous Polish Dominican missionary preacher. It is dated 1 August, 
1957, and contains an inspiring instruction to preachers. Our translation 
(of part of it) was made from the text published in the “‘Osservatore 
Romano,” 19 August, 1957. 


THE POPE ON THE ROSARY 


To Our beloved son, Michael Browne, Master General of the 
Order of Friars Preachers. 

Beloved son, Health and Our Apostolic Blessing. We read with 
pleasure, in the report which in your devotedness you sent Us, 
of the assiduous work done during the past ten years by the 
Dominican order, over which you worthily preside, to the end 
that the rosary of Mary be recited by the faithful with a daily 
more fervent love of God’s Virgin Mother, and that the rosary, 
sodalities may develop increasingly, under your constant solicitude. 
This has been a source of great satisfaction to Us; the rosary is, 
even for the unlearned, a most accessible and simple means of 
nourishing, fostering and greatly intensifying piety and zeal for 
religion. 
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Mary’s rosary, “a wonderful garland woven out of the Angel’s 
Salutation, the Lord’s Prayer and meditation, is an outstanding 
‘type of prayer... and it is an especially effective means of 
gaining eternal life’ (Letter of Leo XIII, Diuturni temporis, 5 
September, 1898; A.L., vol. xviii, pp. 154-155). The rosary is 
something more, therefore, than those excellent prayers, which 
are like a crown of heavenly roses: the mysteries which it proposes 
to our contemplation invite us to exercise our faith, they are an 
aid to the practice of religion and, in a special way, an example of 
virtue. For this reason, the rosary is most acceptable to the Virgin 
Mother and to her only Son, in whose eyes the praise and glory 
given to His mother is also given to Himself. It is certain, therefore, 
that this method of prayer, whether it-be practised in churches, 
in the home or by individuals, is of the greatest efficacy for winning 
God’s grace and for the reformation of Christian morals. That 
was the principal reason why, as you know, the Roman Pontiffs 
and especially Our predecessor of immortal memory, Leo XIII, 
lavished praises on the rosary and attached indulgences to it. We 
Ourselves did likewise in Our encyclical letter, Ingruentium malorum 
(A.A.S., vol. xliii, 1951, pp. 577 and ff). We greatly commended 
Mary’s rosary to all classes of Christians, for we were confident, 
and still are, that the holy and immensely powerful Mother of God, 
when asked by so many of her sons, will, in her kindness, pray 
God to bring about a daily improvement of public and private 
morals, to make it possible for the Catholic religion to perform, 
unobstructed, its God-given task, extending its saving influence 
not only to individuals, but to states—so that thus the mutual 
duties and rights of all men will be justly regulated and co-ordinated, 
bearing fruit, as a result, not in dissension, but in concord, not in 
hatred, but in charity, not in the ruination of another war, but in 
true prosperity. 

Continue, therefore, to promote with diligence and zeal the 
rosary of Mary and its sodalities. This work is an especial glory 
of your illustrious order, nor is it the least important expression 
of its love for God’s holy Mother and for the Church. 

Meanwhile, we congratulate you, paternally, from Our heart 
on what has been accomplished, urging you to give yourselves to 
the task with an equal zeal in the future. We are happy to impart 
Our Apostolic Blessing to you, beloved son, to each of the brethren 
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placed under your authority and care, and especially to those to 
whom you have committed this work. 

Given at Rome, in St. Peter’s, 11 July, 1957, the nineteenth yeat 
of Our pontificate. Pivs XII. . 


THE POPE ON PREACHING 


The Holy Father acknowledges the fittingness and usefulness o 
holding celebrations in memory of saints and says that it is peculiarl 
fitting that in these troubled times the members of the Dominican 
order should have put before them so excellent a model of thei 
founder’s ideal for them. He describes the links which bound Si 
Hyacinth to St. Dominic and the virtues and activities which testif) 
to the closeness of that association, bearing, as unmistakably as the 
do, the marks of St. Dominic’s influence. He continues: 

We cannot but guide your thoughts, beloved sons, to that whic 
was the source both of his apostolic power and of the abunda 
harvest procured for the Church by St. Hyacinth’s labours—W. 
refer to his great sanctity. His sanctity led him—in this he was b 
following in St. Dominic’s footsteps—to seek in meditation 0 
heavenly things and in constant prayer the divine food whic 
sustained him in his apostolic labours and was the nourishment 
his soul. It lent him authority, won the hearts of his listeners, ga 
persuasive and, even, compelling force to his discourse. 

It is the memory of this famous Dominican which bids us p 
these thoughts before you, not in order to teach you what yo 
already know, but so that St. Hyacinth’s example will help you t 
perceive clearly what is prejudicial to the fruitful preaching ¢ 
God’s word, and what helpful. It is indeed lamentable, in a matte 
of such moment, that some men set about preaching in a wa 
which is neither worthy of God nor to the profit of their listener} 
They do indeed deserve the rebuke levelled by the Apostle again 
those who have ears itching for novelties and are more interest 
in their own welfare than in Christ (cfr. 2 Tim., 4: 3; Philip., 6: 21) 

Let your preaching have but one aim, the glory of God and th 
salvation of those who hear you. Hence, regard it as your duty 
expound, in a way adapted to the people’s understanding, tho 
mysteries which they need to know, to put before them the precep' 
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of the moral law and to persuade them of the evil of wrongdoing. 
Let that be your guiding principle. Nothing so ill-becomes a 
preacher of the Gospel as to seek popular acclaim through his 
preaching, choosing as the matter of his sermon the trivial, the 
merely pleasing or the irrelevant. Such preaching will, doubtless, 
have a certain impact; but the hearers will depart as empty as they 
came. St. Jerome has an apt comment on the matter: ““When you 
are teaching in the church, let there be no applause, but, rather, 
sighs. Let your hearers’ tears be your praise. I do not want you 
to be a declaimer, a garrulous, unthinking wrangler. I would have 
you instructed in the mysteries and with a full knowledge of the 
sacraments of your God” (Ep. 52, PL 22, 534). 

But this can be achieved only after diligent preparation. Anyone, 
therefore, who would aspire to this office must, beforehand, equip 
himself with the necessary helps and safeguards: knowledge of men 
and things, of sacred doctrine and the art of speech. Most important 
of all are Christian piety and a blameless life. He is indeed a praise- 
worthy preacher in the Church of God who, in the words of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, does not depend ‘‘on mere argument,” 
but on “‘power and the Holy Ghost and much fulness” (1 Thess., 
1: 5). If all that is lacking, if there is scarcely anything in the sermon 
save human knowledge and prudence, if the breath of heavenly 
inspiration does not pervade the soul of the preacher, then will his 
discourse sink into feebleness and worthlessness—no matter how 
brilliant it may be. It will be a far cry from the strength which 
God’s word possesses: ““God’s word to us is something alive, full 
of energy; it can penetrate deeper than any two-edged sword, 
reaching the very division between soul and spirit” (Hebr., 4: 12). 


Book Reviews 


THE CELEBRATION OF Mass. By J. B. O’Connell. New edition, revised and 

enlarged. Pp. 698. Burns and Oates. 63/-. : 
FATHER O’CONNELL has long established himself as an authority on the rubrics 
of the Mass. Since his work was first published over fifteen years ago, it has 
come to be regarded as one of the best on the subject in the English language.| 
The present new edition will, therefore, be welcomed, not only by rubricians 
but by all priests sincerely interested in saying Mass well. 

Since 1942 there have been many momentous changes in the rubrics arisin; 
principally from the restored liturgy of Holy Week, the new, regulations o 
the Eucharistic fast, and the simplification of the rubrics introduced by th 
Decree Cum nostra hac aetate. It is the author’s principal concern to embod 
these changes in this new edition and so bring the book fully up to date. 
might be expected, Father O’Connell has done this in his usual clear, pleasant 
and interesting style. The fact that there have been still more recent chang 
in the law of the Eucharistic fast should in no way decrease the merits of thi 
edition; these changes merely simplify the previous law—so much so that 
detailed commentary on them is no longer necessary. ; 

This new edition—published in one volume instead of the previous thr 
is beautifully printed and strongly bound. The series of photographs taken a 
Prinknash Abbey to illustrate some of the more important rubrics are agai 
reproduced (though not quite so clearly as in the earlier edition); to the man 
valuable appendices, one on “‘Rules for the laity at High and Sung Mass’ 
has been added. For 'the priest who wishes to keep a constant check on hi 
rubrics and to acquire the habit of saying Mass as perfectly as possible, the 
is still no better guide than the appendix dealing in so thorough and simple ‘ 
way with faults in the celebration of Low Mass (pp. 365-380). 

We have no doubt that this new edition will forward still more the author 
desire ‘“‘that the Divine Sacrifice may ever be more worthily offered.” i 

A. M. Durry, O.P. 


| 


MANY ARE OnE. By Leo J. Trese. Geoffrey Chapman, London, 1957. Pp. 14) 

10/6. : ; 
I APPROACHED this book with the thought that by now I was too familiar wi 
Father Trese’s style, that it was old stuff to me and would not easily hold m 
How wrong I was! No sooner had I begun the first page than I was capture 
Here was the old touch, the friendly humour, the shrewd insight, the telli 
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observation; but it was the truly fundamental doctrine at the core that made all 
this so valuable. Those first few pages on My Neighbour touch the heart of 
the matter; and all of us whose religion is scarcely pure and undefiled before 
the Father have our lack of practical love for our fellowman brought home 
to us here unescapeably. 

Whether on Work or Mental Prayer, The Lay Apostolate or The Liturgy, 
The Mass or The Mystical Body, Father Trese continues to be interesting and 
stimulating. Clergy and laity alike will find in these essays both solid doctrine 
and entertaining reading. 

B. M. DILLon, O.P. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE -Novice. Blackfriars Publications, London, 1956. 
Pp. 75. 4/6. 

Tuis is a very useful booklet for those in charge of novices. It contains six 
articles, one on The Meaning of Canon Law, by Father Ambrose Farrell, O.P.; 
three by Father Henry St. John, O.P.: Education of the Person, Education of 
the Novice and Education in Faith; and two by Dr. F. B. Elkisch on Psychology 
of the Novice. In his introduction, Father Conrad Pepler, O.P., explains that 
these essays represent some of the papers read to a congress of novice-mistresses 
at Spode House in January, 1955. 

The first-mentioned article, besides summarising the provisions of the Code 
with regard to postulancy and the novitiate, comments helpfully on certain 
points, such as the respective duties of confessor and novice-mistress in relation 
to the spiritual direction of the novice—sometimes a delicate matter. 

The three on education are valuable and enlightening articles in which the 
author, speaking with a conviction born of his long experience in this field, 
shows clearly the fundamental Christian truths that must guide the educator. 
Principle and practice are here united to form a useful directive for the novice- 
mistress. 

Not all will approach the final two articles without misgivings, for they aim 
to show the importance of some knowledge of modern psychology of the 
unconscious for those in charge of novices. But though they touch on the 
elements only (with special reference to the problem of “mother-fixation’’) 
they should at least have the happy result of leading the uninitiated or the 
unconvinced to broaden their approach to the personal difficulties of novices. 

This booklet can be warmly recommended to nuns. It is nicely printed, but 
deserves a more durable cover than its present soft one. 

B. M. Ditton, O.P. 


Rose oF Peru. By Olive Mary Scanlon. Gill & Son, Dublin. 6/-. 

THis popular life of St. Rose of Lima will have a wide appeal. It is well written 
and perceptive. Her life is an object-lesson for those who try to achieve sanctity 
in the world. She was much taken up with the Indians—she had some Indian 
blood in her—who, in seventeenth-century Peru, were the victims of cruel 
discrimination. Rose did all she could to improve their lot, believing that all 
traces should enjoy equal rights. In this way she endeared herself to the hearts 
of the Indians and was instrumental in bringing many of them into the Catholic 
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Church. She died at the age of thirty-one and was canonised by Pope Clement 
IX in 1671. She was was the first saint of the New World. 
PETER EvAns, O.P. 


Your GREAT FRIEND. THE GOSPEL STORY FOR Boys AND Giris. By Dorothy | 
Dorys. Translated from the French by B. T. Buckley, C.M. Dublin: — 
Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp. 108. 9/6. : 

Tuis book achieves what it sets out to achieve. It should have a strong appeal _ 

to children. The language is simple, the narrative direct and easy to follow. 

A few examples showing, in the life of a child, the practical applications of — 

friendship with Christ would have been welcome. | 

TEACHING SISTER 


Srars oF Comrort. Retreat Conferences by Father V. McNabb, O.P. Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, London. Pp. 149. 15/-. 

Tus book of meditations should prove helpful to religious and layfolk. The — 
meditations are based on texts from the Gospels, and their main theme is “the 
nearness and dearness of God” and His desire for our advancement in holiness. 
As might be expected from so renowned a preacher, these pages contain sound 
theology, expressed in plain terms and with a wealth of homely examples. 
“Some of our modern occupations seem to be a fairly long distance from the 

; 


supernatural, but if they are not in themselves sinful, they can be quite super- 
naturalised,” he writes. A very useful book. 
TEACHING SISTER 


THE PSALMS ARE OUR PRAYER. By Thomas Merton. Burns Oates. Paternoster 
Series, 15. Pp. 42. 2/-. 
Tuis little book seems to be addressed principally to layfolk and religious who 
do not use the psalms overmuch in their prayers. The author pleads for a far 
greater use of the psalms. I found the writing surprisingly sluggish at times, 
but Father Merton goes to the very heart of the matter: ““To put it very plainly: 
the Church loves the Psalms because in them she sings of her experience of 
God, of her union with the Incarnate Word, of her contemplation of God | 
in the Mystery of Christ” (p. 7). Father Merton is fully aware of the difficulty 
very many people have in suiting their mood to the mood of the psalms, not 
to speak of making the psalms the expression of their own prayer. The great 
message of the psalms, he says, is that peace comes from submission to God’s 
will and from perfect confidence in him. The psalms will gradually unlock | 
their mysteries to us if we use them (whether we understand them fully or not) | 
as prayers expressive of surrender to God. Father Merton quotes long extracts | 
from certain psalms to illustrate different moods which find expression in 
the psalms. This is an excellent little book. 
AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P. 


THE GOSPEL TO Every CREATURE. By Monsignor Suenens. Burns and Oates, 
London. 1956. Pp. vii, 163. 8/6. 
Tue thesis of this book is well summed up in the phrase of His Eminence 
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Cardinal Feltin, which the author takes as his opening words: “The whole 
Church must set itself in a state of missionary activity.” ““These words are full 
of meaning,” the author writes, “they must be taken literally, as marching 
orders. Each of us, priest, religious, layman, must take them to heart and draw 
his conclusions. They oblige us to revise our conception of the apostolate in 
all its stages’’ (p. 2). The necessity of a “direct apostolate’? and the various 
forms it should take are the subjects dealt with in this book. Assuming the 
absolute necessity for the interior life, the “soul of all apostolic work’? (and of 
which he has so ably written in Theology of the Apostolate), the author goes on 
to examine “‘some of the major problems on which all efficacious action depends 
and which are perhaps insufficiently emphasised in current pastoral writings” 
(p. 6). The example and words of Our Blessed Lord and of the Apostles are 
shown to prove that every single Christian is bound to be an apostle. The 
author anticipates the numerous reasons which people will bring forward to 
excuse themselves from this duty and he shows even the most plausible of them 
to be valueless. “I cannot believe in the salvation of one who does not work for 
the salvation of his neighbour,” is a telling phrase quoted from St. John 
Chrysostom. What is the layman’s place in the apostolate? That question too 
is answered and in the course of the answer, a very clear exposition of the 
relations between priest and people in the apostolate is given. Drawing on his 
vast experience the author offers many practical suggestions to aid the priest in 
his work of organising the laity for the apostolate. Priests must ‘“‘approach 
souls individually and address to them a direct concrete, precise invitation’ 


(p. 72). 


Between the priest and the ordinary laity come those who belong to neither 
class, and whom Monsignor Suenens calls, “the auxiliaries of the clergy,” 
such as brothers and nuns. To the question of the apostolic role of nuns a 
whole chapter is devoted. “The inspiring and organising of the women’s apos- 
tolate in the parish must fall naturally and by right to the nuns established 
within its boundaries”’ (p. 88). Where are the nuns to get time to devote them- 
selyes to the apostolate? A nun’s spiritual exercises fill up her days: are these 
exercises to be abandoned? “The Constitutions do not permit such work!” 
All these objections are faced, and while nuns may not agree with everything 
the author says, in assessing the value of his suggestions let them keep the words 
of the present Holy Father before their minds. “In those matters which are not 
essential, make any adaptation which common sense and rightly ordered 
charity demand.”’ (Address to Religious Superiors, September, 1952.) It is the 
nature of the demands of this charity that Monsignor Suenens explains. 


It is not only our laity and the “auxiliaries of the clergy,’ however, who must 
reconsider their duties in this matter. The author calls for an examination of the 
training which students for the priesthood are given in relation to their future 
apostolic work. The enforced isolation of student years; the lack of training in 
direct methods of the apostolate; the sudden change from the sheltered life of 
a student to that of the active ministry, all present difficulties that must be faced. 
In his suggestions on this point the author follows the lines laid down by the 
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Pope in the Apostolic Letter ‘‘Menti nostrae.’’ In advocating a gradual initiation 
into the actual work of the apostolate, even during student years, he was but 
anticipating the Pope’s directions as found in the recent Apostolic Constitution 
“Sedes Sapientiae’’ (May, 1956). ‘““We wish that together with this doctrinal 
instruction and formation for the apostolate there be added practical training, 
in order to complete the doctrinal by practical application and experience. This 
practical training, however, is to be wisely carried out, in progressive stages 
and with prudent moderation .. .”’ (A.A.S., vol. 38, p. 364). How this is to be 
put into practice presents many difficulties, but “‘the wisest procedure is to be 
convinced that there is a solution in each case and to seek it earnestly, trying 
to adapt it to the particular requirements of one’s field of action’? (Suenens, 
p. 138). Some fourteen pages are devoted to general considerations which are 
helpful in overcoming the difficulties involved. A final chapter, which gives the 
book its title, considers Our Lord’s command: “Go ye into the whole world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature” (Mk. 16:15). 

So much for the contents of this book. A mere enumeration of subjects dealt 
with, however, fails to convey its real worth. For, to this evident thoroughness : 
Monsignor Suenens adds great clarity of expression, a richness of example 
and adherence to the mind of the Church (particularly as expressed by our 
present Holy Father) so that one’s mind is convinced and some of the author’s 
own apostolic zeal is passed on to the reader. The Holy Father says: ‘‘Each one 
of the faithful and every man of good-will must re-examine, with a courage 
worthy of the great moments of human history, what he can and must do 
personally, as his own contribution to the saving power of God, in order to 
help a world which, today, has set foot on the road to ruin.” (Apos. Exhort., 
1952.) To read this book is to make that “‘re-examination.”’ In truth, as Arch- 
bishop Montini concludes his preface to the work, ‘‘This is a book to be read.” 

FLANNAN Hynes, O.P. 


RicuHes Despisep. A Study of the Roots of Religion. By Conrad Pepler, O.P. 
Blackfriars. 12/-. 


Tue theme of this book is the separation of man by large scale industria 
organisation from the life and surroundings which are natural to him, an 
his consequent loss of touch with all those natural rhythms of birth, life an 
death with their constant reminders of dependence which make religious belie 
and worship not only acceptable but a conscious necessity to him. Religion 
Christian as well as pagan, has roots in elemental things. Christ gave not ar 
intellectual religion only, but one which involves the whole man. If man loseg 
his own place in nature, becoming so displaced that the movements of naturel 
birth, growth, life and death, each in its season, pass by him almost unnotice' 
he no longer knows how to respond to any vital impulse or even to appreciate 
what life is, either natural or supernatural. 

Father Pepler has done a service to religious writing by emphasising wha’ 
has been so often neglected and even consciously rejected by religious writers 
the necessity of man’s finding sanctity as a whole man and not as an intellec 
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and will embarrassed by a body. This fundamental principle will, no doubt‘ 
be studied more and more in the future, possibly there will be a strong reaction 
against the writers who have held the field for so long with a purely “‘spiritual’”’ 
sonception of holiness. Father Pepler approaches his subject not from that 
point of view but from the point of view of the difficulty of grafting religious 
ife on to our modern life which has already become highly artificial and is 
rowing less and less ‘“‘natural.’’ That such a difficulty exists and is fundamental 
1e shows clearly and forcefully; he shows also how Christianity needs a human 
iature rooted in its native soil upon which to work. It is when he sets out to 
suggest remedies—remedies which must fall far short of either religious or 
ocial upheaval—that his touch seems to become less sure. However, it is 
sufficient that he has pointed out the danger to the modern apostolate, for 
n the realisation that the danger exists lies a good part of the remedy. The 
yhapter on “Dislocations in Religious Life,’ written with insight and balance, 
1as much that ought to be read by anyone concerned for his own sanctity. It 
loes seem a pity that the author—in a few instances only—thought it necessary 
o add point to an already vigorous exposition by some expressions which 
yy their earthiness may well offend the reader. The idea of a “‘heavenly harem’”’ 
p. 6) seems at least undignified. 

This is a book which can be enthusiastically recommended to priests and 
eligious. There are some few pages which may deter the casual reader, but 
he whole book will repay study. Especially, perhaps, should it be read closely 
yy those who believe that everyman’s way to sanctity is a trustful following 
f the mystics. 

DESMOND WILSON 


\ RIGHT TO BE MERRY. By Sister Mary Francis, Poor Clare. Sheed and Ward, 
London. Pp. 212. 10/6. 
"HE modern spate of ‘“‘How I came to leave the convent’? books, makes one 
yelcome wholeheartedly this book on convent life by a contemplative nun. 
‘The joy of one dedicated to God and serving him in a spirit of generosity 
adiates from its pages. The hundred and one amusing little incidents which 
ccur in every religious community are vividly sketched. In a more serious 
ein, but no less down to earth, are found explanations of the meaning of the 
ontemplatiye vocation, the vows of religion, the divine office; in short, all the 
ariety of subjects necessary for understanding the religious life. The story of 
er Own religious vocation and her life in a Poor Clare convent in America 
serves for Sister Mary Francis as a connecting link between the various subject 
ivisions. At no time is one temped to doubt the truth of the Author’s Note, 
at, “The names of cloistered nuns and postulants used in this book are 


Ctitious. Nothing else is.” 
F. H. 


HE THIRD ORDER OF ST. Dominic. By Daphne Pochin Mould. Dominican 
Publications. Pp. 64. 2/-. 

.s I read this latest work of Dr. Mould’s I was reminded of her reflections on 

1e Dominican Order in the closing paragraphs of The Rock of Truth, that 
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lively and moving story of her spiritual Odyssey which is as fascinating as an 
in the rich literature of modern convert experience. For the same directnes: 
and precision of thought that she admired in the Dominican approach is stampe 
all over her own treatment of the Tertiary ideal, which forms the subject-matte: 
of the present work. Seeking, after her reception into the Church in 1950, t 
pursue more closely the ideal of Christian lay-perfection, what means coul 
have had a greater appeal for her as a scientist and a product of the Universit 
mind than membership of the Dominican Order; and no less surprising is i 
now, that in the characteristic charity of the Dominican apostolate she shoul 
seek to pass on to others the fruits of her own reflection on the spirit and rul 
of the Tertiary body of her choosing. 


Written for themselves by one of their own number, this book will be foun 
to have a value all its own for lay-Tertiaries, though there is, too, a usef 
appendix dealing with the priest-Tertiary. Its purpose, explained at the outset 
is to set out the Tertiary Rule ‘“‘against the background of the whole Dominica 
idea and vocation’ . . . ‘so that its precepts may be seen no longer as isolat 
commands but as a linked series of steps leading to God.’ It is hard to see ho’ 
anyone could have achieved this object with greater success within the spa 
of so few pages, and the book which results, despite its modest size, is mo 
than worthy to take its place beside the many larger works on Dominicai 
spirituality which, perhaps because of their very bulk and their more elaborat 
mode of treatment, do not enjoy the place they should inthe reading-programm 
of the average Tertiary. The present work will find a wide readership amon: 
Tertiaries who have here an admirable treatise, well-suited to their needs an 
at a price within the reach of all. 


Working from a clear and definite notion of the nature of the Dominic: 
Tertiary vocation, Part I is a fine exposition of the Rule, dealing in a concis 
way with the place of the Mass, the Rosary, the Liturgy, Penance, the Apostola 
etc., in the scheme of the Dominican ideal. The practical nature of the advi 
offered on such questions as exercises of penance and methods of meditatio 
demonstrates the writer’s realistic sympathy with the conditions of life for t 
average lay-Tertiary. 


Part II deal with the history of the Third Order itself and emphasises 
direct personal association of the individual Tertiary with the outstandi 
figures of the Order’s past, from St. Dominic himself and the Tertiary Patronesé 
St. Catherine of Siena, to our own Irish Tertiaries who Were noted for 
penance and sanctity of lives that were crowned in some cases with the glory 
martyrdom. ; 

On the whole, this attractively-produced little book will be a boon to Te 
tiaries. It will be particularly valuable for the guidance of aspirants to th 
Tertiary life and for private Tertiaries and others who are without the benefit 
the regular spiritual conferences that are a feature of most of the larger chapte: 
Its appearance places Irish Catholics generally and the Dominican family 
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yarticular under a further debt of gratitude to Dr. Mould who has contributed 
© much and with such distinction to Irish writing in recent years. 
: GERARD K. BRADY 


OD AND HIS CREATION (Theology Library, Vol. II). Edited by A: M. Henry, 
O.P. Translated by Charles Miltner, C.S.C. The Mercier Press, 1957. 
Pp. 511. 21/-. 
fHis book is one of a series of six volumes intended to be an initiation to 
heology. Its purpose is “‘to present the problems under a form and in terms, 
lay, even categories, which are accessible to the modern reader.’’ F. J. Sheed’s 
theology and Sanity, which invites comparison, is a highly successful work 
f this kind, but its objective is quite modest—“‘the indispensable minimum 
hat every man needs.’ The Mercier translation offers a treatment that is much 
nore developed, though remaining on the non-professional level. It is ‘““designed 
o serve the needs of the priest who wishes to continue to grow in the subject 
f his speciality, of the religious who desire a deeper understanding of the divine 
ruths they frequently must teach, and of the Jaity who for apostolic or pro- 
essional reasons wish to discover a systematic theology.’’ It is unfortunate 
hat some of the contributers did not know how to keep their erudition under 
ontrol. Casual allusions to ‘“‘Aristotelianism, especially when it is combined 
jith Platonic spiritualism” or “‘the Hylomorphic arrangement of being’’ must 
1ean nothing to a reader who has not been through a formal course of phil- 
sophy. But the book is not all like that. The educated layman who knows 
ow to skip judiciously will find here a great deal that will, without much effort, 
waken an interest in the world of theology and provide an initiation and enlarge 
is spiritual horizon. The book is most of all suited to the priest who has already 
een through the formal study of theology and would now like to read round 
1¢ subject. There is real need for writing of this kind, and The Mercier Press 
, to be congratulated on introducing the present work into English. (The 
rinters might have taken more care to avoid dividing words at the end of lines: 
ine words, for example, are divided on p. 19.) 


It is only by courageous undertakings of this kind that a technique can even- 
ially emerge, capable of carrying a readable theological literature in the 
srnacular and of serving that (sometimes very shy) desire for theology which 


to be found where there is a lively faith in a lively mind. 
H. M. 


Shorter Notices 

ACRED Music is a translation of the present Holy Father’s Encyclical, the 
atin text of which appeared iast year. It is good as a translation and is beauti- 
lally emerge, capable of carrying a readable theological literature in the 
lly printed. (Challoner Publications, 2/-). This series also includes THz MAKING 
fF CHURCH VESTMENTS, by Graham Jenkins, at 4/6. it is excellently produced, 
ith eighteen pages of plates in photogravure. It combines a short history of 
sstments and simple directions, with measurements and sketches, on how to 
lake them cheaply. 
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CoMPLINE ACCORDING TO THE DoMINICAN RITE, IN LATIN AND ENGLISH (Black- 
friars, 5/-) is a book which should be very useful to Dominican Tertiaries and 
others who attend the office of Compline in Dominican churches. Blackfriars’ 
MEDITATIONS FOR ADVENT by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. (1/6) contains five 
beautiful meditations on the Masses for the five Sundays of Advent. Father 
Bullough describes the Messianic expectancy of the Old Testament characters 
whose thoughts and prayers the Church makes her own in the Advent liturgy. 


BAPTISED IN CuRIST by A. M. Carré, O.P. (Blackfriars, 4/-) is a translation of 
six talks given to university students in Paris. It describes the death-and-rebirth 
symbolism of Baptism, skilfully combining the imagery of the Scriptures and 
the New Testament with the theological precision of the Church’s teaching. 
It is a book that can be warmly recommended. gl 


WEDDING SERMONS by M. A. Couturier, O.P. (Blackfriars, 5/6) is a moving and 
beautiful little book of sermons to newly-married couples. Father Couturier 
is vividly conscious of the hardships awaiting young couples in “‘this half-ruined 
and hopeless world.’ He urges them to make their treasure their love for God 
and for each other. ““The world may crash around your —— but it will not 
be able to involve in its ruin anything that is essential to you.” 


Gop’s THRESHOLD: PURGATORY by Marie René-Bazin (Clonmore and Reynolds, 
8/6) has an excellent introduction by Monsignor Ronald Knox on the meaning 
of heaven and purgatory. This laone is sufficient to recommend the book. 
The book is a collection (translated from the French) of stories and poems 
about purgatory, each of them intended to bring out some one idea. The stories 
are allegorical, but many of them are too sentimental. Many of the poems do 
help to penetrate deeply into texts of the Gospel. 


SoNG OF YOUTH AND LATER Poems by Patrick O’Connor (Clonmore and 
Reynolds, 8/6) is a collection of poems, not all on strictly religious themes. 
They are the thoughts of a missionary, sustained by his faith during his many 
journeys. Religious verse will most likely not have a very wide appeal and we 
must praise the publishers. courageous enough to sponsor it. 


THe AGONY OF JESUS AND MEDITATION PRAYER ON MARY IMMACULATE by 
Padre Pio of Pietrelcina, O.F.M.Cap. (Clonmore and Reynolds, 3/-) is a trans 
lation of Padre Pio’s meditations on Gethsemani and on Our Lady. The bookle 
also contains a short account of Padre Pio’s life and seven photographs of him. 
Even those who have not been privileged to see Padre Pio will derive consi 
able profit from it. 


Tue CHILD’s Mass Book by Father Paul Ryan (Longmans, 1/9) is a small 
paper-bound booklet, copiously illustrated. Each moment of the Mass has i 
full-page picture (in colour) of the priest at the altar and its short prayer prin 
in large type on the opposite page. It would seem to be ideally suited to childre 
of eight to eleven years. 


